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Literary Gazette Office, 267, Strand. 
19th of July, 1817. 

The Literary Gazette has now been 
published half a year, and the experiment 
of a Weekly Journal devoted to Litera- 
ture and the subjects to which it bears 
an immediate relation, has been so suc- 
cessful as to encourage the proprietors to 
enlarge their scale of co-operation, re- 
double their exertions, and employ every 
further means to merit the good opinion 
of the Public. 

The publication of this date is the first 
under a new arrangement, by which se- 
veral Gentlemen of acknowledged talent 
have been added to the list of constant 
Contributors ; other sources of informa- 
tion have been opened ; other branches 
of correspondence instituted; and such 
alterations made as experience suggested 
for the improvement of the original plan. 

The Literary Gazette will thus pre- 
sent a compendium of the progress and 
history of the Literature of the Age; a 
comprehensive as well as distinct view of 
the universal state of Arts and Sciences ; 
an entertaining miscellany of light read- 
ing; and an instructive repository of 
general knowledge. The Proprietors are 
sensible that it is not by promise but by 
performance they can attain the object 
of their ambition: they therefore refer 
to the work which they produce, as their 
only plea with the Public. The Literary 
Gazette contains forty-eight columns of 
letter-press, or nearly one third more 
matter than any newspaper, and its arti- 
cles are entirely original. Of this space, 
there is surrendered to Politics only that 
which is necessary for a digest of politi- 
cal affairs, and of those national occur- 
rences which are intimately connected 
with the progress of civilization. With 
this summary of the News, free from ail 
party colouring, and forming simply the 
annals of the times, the main objects of 
the Publication comprize :— ‘ 

_ Original Correspondence between the 
literary and scientific of all Countries— 
Critical Analyses of new English and Fo- 
Teign Works, with copious extracts, so as 
to afford an accurate and the earliest idea 
of new publications—Review of the Bri- 
tish, French and German Drama, and 
enlarged dramatic criticisms—Memoirs 
and Remains of Persons of Literary Emi- 
Hence, or otherwise distinguished by their 








talents—Proceedings of Universities, Pub- 
lic Societies, &c.—Sketches of Society, 
Manners, and Morals, Domestic and Fo- 
reign—Varieties on all Subjects connect- 
ed with Polite Literature—Poetry—The 
Arts, more copiously considered than in 
any contemporary publication—Discove- 
ries and Improvements—Phenomena of 
Nature and Mind — Philosophical Re- 
marks—Rural Economy—Scientific In- 
ventions—Miscellaneous Articles of Lite- 
rary Intelligence, Announcements of New 
Publications, Works of Art, &c. &c. 

Such is the outline of the Contents of 
this Weekly Journal, which is stamped, 
for the purpuse of being franked by post, 
like a newspaper. 

An Index of Contents, with Title, &c. 
will be given at the end of each year, and 
thus it will form a complete and authen- 
tic Literary Register for general reference. 

Communications are requested to be 
addressed to the Editor, at the Literary 
Gazette Cflice, 267, Strand.— Orders are 
received by all Booksellers, News-Vend- 
ers, and Clerks of the Road. 








UNPUBLISHED LETTER of the RiGuT 
Hon. W. HuskIsson, on the AGRICUL- 
TURAL INTEREST of the BRiTIsH Em- 
PIRE. 





The following letter was written by Mr. 
Huskisson to one of his constituents at 
Chichester, when the Corn Question was 
so warmly agitated in 1814. The events 
which have since taken place, instead of 
diminishing, increase its interest; and in 
submitting it to our readers we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing it to be, though 
a brief and unlabored, a most valuable, 
sound, and masterly view of the greatest 
political problem which can occupy the 
attention of the country. The confessed 
eminence of the writer as, if not the first, 
among the very foremost of our practical 
statesmen—the vital importance and ever- 
lasting nature of the subject—the won- 
derful conversion of public opinion to the 
side which the Right Honorable Gentle- 
man originally took—and, in fine, every 
consideration connected with legislating 
on importing or producing graiu for the 
consumption of the kingdom, confer on 
this article a degree of value rare to pe- 
riodical publications. 

The incidental notice of another great 
political doctrine, the duty of a repre- 
sentative to his constituents, .demands 
our highest admiration. It displays the 





manly and independent spirit of the writer 
in as brilliant a light as it illustrates*his 
correct views on that point, and the vi- 
gor and comprehensiveness of his under- 
standing on the chief topic of his cor- 
respondence. 


Hertford-street, 28th May, 1814. 
My Dear Sir, ‘ 

A report has reached me from various 
quarters, that the part which I have taken 
in the House of Cominons on the Corn Laws 
has given offence to some of my Consti- 
tuents. I have heard this report with great 
concern, but, considering the misrepresen- 
tations which are industriously circulated 
throughout the country, without much sus 
prize. . 

In opposing, as I did, the scheme of Sir 
Henry Parnell for laying a prohibitory duty 
on the importation of foreign wheat up to 
eighty-four shillings per quarter, and that 
of Mr. Foster, for prohibiting it altogether 
up to one hundred shillings, I have incurred 
the displeasure of many, who think that the 
British grower will not be sufficiently pro- 
tected by the much milder system which I 
have substituted. On the other hand, there 
are many others who think that the seale 
by which I have proposed to regulate the 
import is too high. I will not pretend to 
say that the circumstance of some condemn- 
ing my suggestion, as not doing enough, 
and others, as duing too much, is any proof 
(though I think it affords some presump- 
tion,) that the middle course which I have 
steered between the supposed opposite: in- 
terests of the grower and consumer, is fair 
to both. But of this, I am quite sure,—that 
the far stronger measures which were pro- 
nosed in the House, would not. have been 
rejected, if an attempt had been made sim- 
ply to negative them, without substituting 
some other measure in their stead. 

It is unnecessary for me to troubie you 
with my reasons for opposing the stronger 
measures of Sir H. Parnell aud Mr. Foster} 
because I apprehend that, whatever objec- 
tions are felt at Chichester against my plan, 
they are founded on the supposition, not 
that it dees not go far enough, but too far 
for the protection of the British grower, and 
that the effect of it will be to press bard upon 
the consumer and the poor. 

If I were not fully convinced that the 
consumer in general, but more especially 
that class of consumers, whose subsistence 
depends on their own industry, would be 
benefited by the proposed alteration, it would 
not have had my support. My ‘sole object 
is to prevent (as far as human means can 
prevent,) bread-corn from ever again reach- 
ing the late extravagant prices. Can any 
man have witnessed the scarcities: and-con+ 
sequent privations of the people, diring six 
or seven different seasons of the last twenty 
years, without feeling anxious to. guard the 
country against the return of such severe 
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distress? But if we wish to cure an evil of 
this alasming magnitude, we must first 
trace it to its source. What is that source? 
Obviously this—that, until now, we did not, 
even in good years, grow corn enough for 
our own consumption. Habitually depend- 
ing on foreign supply, that supply was in- 
terrupted by war, or by seasons abroad 
The war, it is true, is now at an end; but 
peace is at all times too precarious not 
to induce us to guard against the repetition 
of similar calamities, whenever hostilities 
may be refewed. But even in peace, the 
habitual dependence on foreign supply is 
dangerous. We place the subsistence of our 
own population not only at the mercy of 
foreign powers, but also on their being able 
te spare as much corn as we may want to 
buy. Suppose, as it frequently happens, the 
harvest in the same year to be a short one, 
mot only in this country, but in the foreign 
countries from which we are fed—What fol- 
lows? The habitually exporting country, 
France for instance, a“ the expert of its 
corn, and feeds its peop e without any great 
pressure. The habitually importing country, 
Suplond, which, even in a good season, has 
hitherto Speeneas the aid of foreign corn, 
deprived of that aid, in a year of scarcity, is 
driven to distress bordering upon famine. 
There is, therefore, no effectual security, | 
either in peace or war, —v the frequent 
return of scarcity approaching to starvation, | 


puch as of late years we have so frequently 
aoe sa but in our maintaining our- 
ves habitually independent of foreign 


supply. Let the bread we eat he the.pro- 
duce of corn grown among ourselves, and 
for one, I care not how cheap it is;—the! 
cheaper the better. It is cheap now, and 1| 
rejoice at it; because it is altogether owing 
to a sufficiency of corn of our own growth. | 
But io order to ensure a continuance of that’ 
cheapness and that sufficiency, we must 
ensure to our own growers that protection) 
against foreign import, which has produced 
these blessings, and by which alone they 
can be permanently maintained. 

The = f of the country for the last; 
one bundred and seventy years, clearly’ 
proves, oa the one hand, that cheapness 
produced by foreign import is the sure fore- 
runner of scarcity; and on the other, that a 
steady home supply is the only safe founda- 
tion of steady and moderate prices. During 
upwards of one hundred years, up to the 
year 1765, the import of foreign corn was 
restrained 


our own 
fully ¢ for our own consumption.—That 
in'sbundent seasons we had some to spare, 
: we ee Rt bad seasons we 
mo. Wan were under no apprehen- 
sion—that the price of corn cadens varied 
than.a few shillings per quarter—that 
e. no years of inordinate gain to the 
» and of starvation to the consumer— 
hat prices, instead of rising from year to 
year, were ually diminishing; so that 
the end of this long'period of a century, 
which we never imported foreign 

corn, they were actually one-fifth 
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tem! But in 1765 it was most 


.| quent and alarming scarcities. Every year 


ja very little, cheaper than it now is, for a 


than at the beginningof it. Would to God 
that we had continued in this salutary sys 
na 

abandoned. What has been the result = 
Precisely the reyerse of the former system. 
Instead of a steady supply, afforded at steady 
and moderate prices, we have witnessed fre- 


our dependence on foreign supply was in- 
creasing, till the war came, » by inter- 
rupting that supply, greatl aggravated all 
our evils: for a country which depends on 
enemies or rivals for the food of its people, 
is never safe in war. In the first eighteen 
years of this war, we were forced to pay 
sixty millions of money (to nations every 
one of whom has in the course of it been 
our enemy) for a scanty and inadequate sup- 
ply of foreign corn; and when for this pur- 
pose we had parted with all our gold, and 
even our silver currency ; combined Europe 
shut its ports against us, and America co- 
operating, first laid an embargo, and then 
went to war. This combination was formed 
with the unin loge to break our spirit by 
starving our ies. We struggled hard 
both at home and abroad, but by the strug- 
gle we have gained much.—Abroad we have 
subdued our enemies—at home we come 
out of the war with our agriculture so ex- 
tended and improved, as to make us at this 
moment independent of foreign supply. We 
are so at this moment; and shall I, whe, to 
the entire conviction of my own judgment, 
have traced the long sufferings of the people 
to a contrary state of things, be deterred 
from using my honest endeavours in Parlia- 
ment, to prevent the recurrence of such 
sufferings? For that purpose we must go 
back to the principles of our forefathers; 
and by reverting as much as possible to 
their system, we sliall secure to ourselves 
and our posterity all the benefits which they 
derived from it. 

I admit that, if unlimited foreign import, 
which the war had suspended, were now 
again allowed, bread might bea little, though 


year or two. But what would follow? The 
small farmer would be ruined,—improve- 
ments would every where stand still,—in- 
ferior lands, now producing corn, would be 
given up, and return to a state of waste. 
The home consumption and brisk demand 
for all the various articles of the retail 
trader, which has so much contributed, even 
during the pressure of war, to the prosperity 
of our towns, (and especially of those which 
are not connected with manufactures or 
foreign commerce,) would rapidly decline,— 
suming ape ont all tte trades which 
depend on agriculture for employment, would 
be thrown. out of work ; and fe necessary Te- 
sult of the want of work would be, that wages 
would fall even more rapidly than the price 
of bread.—Then comes some interruption to 
the foreign import, coinciding with the de- 
cay of agriculture at home, and corn is sud- 
denly forced up again to a famine price. 
Such, I conceive, would be the inevitable 
consequence of again placing ourselves in a 
i int ependence 
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tainly not the consumer ; but precisely those 
who have profited too muuch alreai vt ma 
similar state of things—namely, Overs 
grown farmers, with large capitals, They 
will be enabled for two or three years io 
bear up against the foreign import; and 
whenever that import is imterrupted, the 
extravagant prices they will then be enabled 
to command, will more than repay the tem- 
porary losses which their poorer but not less 
industrious neighbour had not the means to 
withstand. Every acre thus forced out of 
cultivation will ensure to them an ultimate 
iucrease of profit, and in proportion to that 
profit will inflict an inereased pressure on 
the consumer. To protect the small farmer 
therefore at this moment is ultimately to pro- 
tect the people. This is my sole object; 
and, whatever may be the fate of the Bill 
now in the House of Commons, I can most 
conscientiously declare, is, in my opinion; 
the sole tendency of the plan which that Bill 
is calculated to carry into effect. 

I have troubled you already at great 
length; but the subject is far too extensive 
to be properly discussed in any hasty com- 
munication which my numerous avocations 
here will afford me leisure to hold with any 
of my Constituents. For years it has oc- 
cupied my attention; and for years, I can 
truly say, I have foreseen the necessity of 
adopting the principles on which the House 
of Commons is now acting. 

If my censtituents, upon mature consi- 
deration, should differ from those principles, 
I shall deeply regret that I cannot concur in 
their opimons. To them, I owe every re- 
spect ; and to their wishes, it must be my 
first wish to shew every possible deference ; 
but, on an occasion, in which, after the 
most anxious reflection, my own conscien- 
tious judgment is satisfied that the course 
which I have pursued is calculated to pro- 
mote the best interests of the country, and 
to place the subsistence of the people upon 
a footing more stable and secure, more con- 
ducive to regular industry, and individual 
comfort; I should hold myself unworthy of 
the trust which has been confided to me, 
and should indeed feel that I had betrayed 
it, if I were to put even the risk of losing 
the good will of a part of my constituents 
(the momentary loss I should trust) in com- 
pension with the fortes of a sacred pub- 
ic duty. They know and value their own 
independence; but, in proportion as it 1s 
dear to them, they ought to respect mine, 
I must frankly say—If I cannot be their un- 
fettered representative, I cannot, to any use- 
ful purpose, represent them at all. To their 
service, which is that of the public, my time 
and attention in Parliament are steadily 
and cheerfully devoted. The only reward f 
look for is the kindness and confidence of 
those who have sent me there ; but that re- 
ward, however valued, I can neither cof- 
sent to purchase at the expence of truth, nor 
to retain by flattering the people to their 
rum. If unfortunately this be the price 
which a member for Chichester is expect ed 
to pay for that seat, which I deem it the 

reudest honour to owe to their free choice ; 
a is a price which néither duty nor 





will permit me to-pay; for 1 vould the 
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hold that seat by a tenure not less injurious 








to their interests, than degrading to the 
character of their representative. These 
feelings you gre at liberty to make known, in 
any quarter you may think proper. I have 
thought that the occasion called for them— 
I have stated them without reserve; but 
with an undiminished sense of gratitude for 
the many favours and friendly offices for 
which I am indebted personally to you, and 
many others, and generally to all my con- 
stituents. 
Believe me, my dear Sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 
Wictiram Husxisson. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 








Exrract fromthe Journal of the Circummavi- 
ator Orro Von Korzesus, sent to his 
ather. Communicated by the latter.—Tul- 

cagnano,on the Coast of Chili, 3d of March, 

1816. (Continued. ) 

From this place I directed my course to 
Easter Island, and arrived on the 28th in 
Cook’s Bay. Two boats rowed to meet us, 
each of which had in it only two Islanders, and 
could contain no more: a third was fishing 
at the end of the Bay. 1 was surprised at 
seeing three boats, as La Peyrouse had found 
there only three in all, and thought that the 
inhabitants would soon be without any boats 
for want of wood. Those which we saw per- 
fectly agreed with La Peyrouse’s description, 
and were put together of little pieces of wood. 
The savages did not venture to come close 
to the ship, but remained at a little distance, 
showed us fruit, spoke very loud, and rowed 
ina little while again to shore. Lieutenant 
Schischmareff sought, and soon found a good 
anchoring place. While he was taking 
soundings,a great many Islanders kept swim- 
ming around, who gave him fruit for pieces 
of iron hoops. I myself with seventeen men 
resolved to go on shore in the long-boat. 
About a thousand Savages seemed to be 
waiting with impatience on the beach for our 
landing; they danced, screamed, and twisted 
their bodies in the strangest manner. As 
their number was so very great, and they had 
crowded altogether in one place, I judged it 
proper not to leave the boats till they had re- 
tired from the beach; but to induce them to 
do that was not very easy. They seemed to 
understand my signs very well, but their 
curiosity was too great, they would not stir 
from the shore, many went up to the knee 
im the water, and many more swam round 
our boats. At last one among them tried to 
drive the others away on the one side, but 
they rushed forward in crowds to the other, 
dancing, screaming, and throwing their 
bodies into all manner of contortions. Schi- 
schmare#, who had never been before amon 

Savages, was almost out of his wits wit 
astonishment, and at last began to think 
that they were not men but monkies. 

I retired with my boats from the shore, 
oping that the Islanders would be less im- 
portunate, and many swam after us to ex- 
ine fruit for iron. While I was distribut- 

some presents them, we were sa- 
luted from the shore pez a8 shower of stones. 
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Now I had afew musket-shots fired over their, 
heads. This had some effect on them, and) 
they directly left the beach, and we landed) 
without difficulty, but we gct immediately! 
among such a multitude, that in case of an 
attack, we should have been in great danger ;) 
even the retreat would have been difficult,, 
as the boats stood in the surf, and it would) 
have been hardly possible to reach them. I 
could not venture farther into the country,’ 
but looked directly for the curious statues} 
which distinguish this island, and which from! 
the description must be near the place where I 
was: but J discovered only the ruins of one 
of them, with its’ pedestal, which is not 
damaged: all the others seem to have been 
totally destroyed, for I was on the very spot 
where the largest formerly stood. It was 
not till we sailed round the South point that 
we discovered some statues of no great 
height. God knows whether the Europeans 
or the Islanders themselves performed this 
feat. I suspect the Europeans; for what else 
can have excited the distrust of the Savages, 
who received La Peyrouse with the greatest 
friendship? In general, these Savages are of 
a middle stature, well shaped, and of aco 
per colour, but some of them are tolerably 
white ; all are tattooed, but a few only over 
the whole body. Many had painted their faces 
in a frightful manner with a red and white; 
among those who were not painted we dis- 
covered some not unpleasing countenances, 
The few women who shewed themselves were 
old and ugly. To judge from the cheerful- 
ness of the Savages, they were very well 
satisfied with their situation. Of provisions, 
they seem to have no want. They brought 
us a great quantity of banians, yams, and 
potatoes, sugar-cane, Their fields 
covered with the most beautiful verdure, are 
regularly divided into squares, which afford 
the eye a very pleasing prospect. The seeds 
which La Peyrouse distributed there have 
probably not succeeded, for we saw no fruit 
of them, nor any sheep, nor pigs, which ought 
to have increased very much. Poultry they 
seem not to have in much abundance, for 
they brought oaly one fowl for sale. Their 
habitations are just as La Peyrouse describes 
them. The long house which is marked 
upon his map stands still on the same scite, 
as does also the stone hut on the shore. As we 
retired to our boat a great many people col- 
lected on the shore, and their cries were 
dreadful. As we retired they again threw 
many stones at us, we could not therefore ex- 
pect any better treatment the next day, and 
accordingly set sail immediately. 

The voyage from Cronstadt to Chili had 
lasted longer than had been calculated, and 
therefore there remained not so much time 
for the researches in the South Sea. I found 
myself obliged to shorten the plan, and di- 
rected my course directly to the Islands dis- 
covered by Schouten and Lemaire. The 
nights were very warm, for which reason 
we all slept on deck. On the night of the 
10th of April, I was visited by an unexpected 
guest: I felt something move a little under 
my quilt; just awaking from a sound sleep, 
I stretched forth my hand, much alarmed, to, 
catch it. I felt something,cold and aliye; by: 
ithe light of the moon I saw it to be a flying- 








fish, andI am probably the only person who 
ever caught a fish in bed. 

On the 13th of April, I was on the very 
same spot on which Arrowsmith’s map marks 
the island of St. Pablo, but I had not the 
slightest sign of being near land. On the 
15th, we hada high wind, accompanied with 
a heavy shower of rain, the sky was very 
black, and it lightened all around; but sus- 
pecting land to be near, I would not venture 
to continue my course in this dark night, but 
tacked. On the 16th, the man at the mast- 
head suddenly called out “land.” This word 
made me start, as I did not expect land in 
this longitude, and consequently the hope of 
making a new discovery flashed across 
mind. It was a small and very low Island, 
which one could see from the mast-head at 
the distance of ten leagues at most, of a 
pleasing appearance, in some places thick 
covered with wood, and surrounded wit 
coral reefs, on which the surf broke violently; 
in the middle of the island is a little lake. 
To land was too dangerous ; we did not dis- 
cover the slightest sign of inhabitants, nor 
any cocva-trees. From the description, this 
island is something like the Dogs Island; 
but this proves little, as all coral islands re- 
semble each other. Besides, there is a dif 
ference in the Jatitude of 210, This dis- 
covery may therefore be a new one. How> 
ever I have called this island the Doubtful 
Island, and leave others to ascertain the fagt 
hereafter. I next directed my course to,the 
West, but lay-to in the night, which is to be 
recommended to every navigator in these 
parts, as otherwise the reefs of this island are 
scarcely to be avoided. 

(To be continued.) 


Prosrecrus and Specimen of an intended 
National Work by Witttam and Roper? 
Wursttrcrart, of Stow-Market, in Suffolk, 
Harness and Collar Makers.. Intended to 
comprize the most interesting particulars relat- 
ing to King Arthur and his Round-Table. 

Itis at the same time a remarkable cir- 
cumstance and a melancholy reflection, 
that persons of the merit of the Messienrs 
Whistlecrafts, should have been so much 
obscured from the eye of the world as to 
render it necessary to protract their 
Title-page with the addition of “ Harness 
and Collar-makers, of Stow-Market, in 
Suffolk,” and that Mr, William Whistle- 
craft shonld even have been gathered 
unto his Fathers, without exciting the 
tears of Parnassus, or indeed, as fur as 
we know, any fears whatever. Such is 
the sad fate of Genius,—contemporary 
envy, mean jealousy, caustic Reviews, 
the dearness of paper and the hazard of 
publication, are enough to overlay the 
most vigorous bantlings of the modern 
muse. Hitherto one or all of these dra- 
gons which impede the adventurer’s path 
to the Colchis of Literature, seem to 
have but too successfully repulsed . the 
aspirations of these worthy Argonauts of 
Stow-Market. ‘The chagrin and d 
pointment consequent upon defeated 
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hopes —the neglect of an ungrateful 
_world—the buffets of outrageous fortune, 
_Wwere too much for the (we presume) deli- 
_cate frame of the elder brother ; and we 
learn with unmitigated grief from the 
preface, that he fell, prematurely,a victim 
to ‘his sensibility. Poets often die of 
broken hearts, and it is a slander of the 
sordid and unfeeling to impute their 
ailings and exits to dissipation or disso- 
luteness. But we will not pursue this 
distressing subject ; though Mr. William 
Whistlecraft is no more, Mr. Robert is 
left behind to console us in some (our 
extracts will show in what) measure for 
his loss. 

This ingenious Bard and Editor hum- 
bly proposes the establishment of Two 
Boards, possibly like the Boards of 
Green Cloth and Longitude, for Verse 
and Prose, but as he does not enter into 
“details, we do not feel ourselves called 
upon to discuss this heart-burning pro- 
jection. We leave it for those who can 
guess what two apples of discord might 
produce, and basten to the Proem of 
eleven verses, which pioneers the pro- 
spectus, et cetera, of the Messrs. Whis- 
tlecrafts. 

Like Homer, and all the great Epic 
authorities, Mr. W. Whistlecraft dashes at 
once into the marrow of his purpose. 
I've often wished that I could write a book, 

Such as all English people might peruse ; 

I never should regret the pains it took, 
‘That’s just the sort of fame that I should chuse. 

He goes on to notice the exquisite era 
when 
Lords, Baronets, and Persons of gentility, 

Paid twenty guineas for the dedications: 
And very considerately subjoins, 

This practice was attended with utility ; 

* The Patrons lived to future generations, 

The Poets lived by their industrious earning,— 
So men alive and —_ could live by learning. 


Then, twenty guineas was a little fortune, 
Now, we must starve, unless the times should 
“mend : 
Our, Poets now-a-days are deem’d importune 
__ If their addresses are diffusely penn'd ; 
Most fashionable authors make a short one 
To their own wife, or child, or private friend, 
To shew their independence, I suppose ; 
And that may do for Gentlemen like those. 
Our observant author then proposes 
his theme; videlicet, 
_ King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table, 
whose importance and glory he’ descants 
upon as worthy of being rescued from 
poetical oblivion by his patriotic pen. 
To the Proem succeeds the Poem (in 
two ‘Cantos,) which sings of certain valor- 
ous exploits performed by Sir Launcelot, 
Sir Tristram, and Sir Gawain, who were 
enjoying festivities with King Arthur at 
Curliles when the rape of some ladies on 
their way to court, by a band of wicked 
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giants, called forth the chivalry of these 
renowned champions. The characters 
of the Knights are very happily drawn, 
and there is considerable humour in the 
description of the feasts and fétes. In 
his way Mr. Whistlecraft indulges in 
rather an unkind cut at our modern 
Whips; a race which, we fancied, main- 
tained a better intelligence with the 
harness-makers, than to be lashed by 
such of them as the Gods had made 
poetical. But hearken to him of Stow- 
market : 
And certainly they say, for fine behaving 
King Arthur’s court has never had its match ; 
True point of honour, without pride or braving, 
Strict etiquette for ever on the watch : 
Their manners were refin’d and perfect—saving 
Some modern graces, which they could not 
catch, 
As spitting through the teeth, and driving stages, 
Accomplishments reserved for distant ages ! 
The second Canto is nearly double the 
length of the first, and sets out like Lopez 
de Vego’s Sonnet on Sonnets : 
I’ve finished now three hundred lines and more, 
And therefore I begin Canto the second, 
Just like those wandering ancient bards of Yore; 
They never had a plan, nor ever reckoned 
What turning they should take the day before. 
Pursuing this erratic want of plan, and 
“* trusting to native judgment and inven- 
tion,” our author very methodically treats 
of the Giants, who surprize and carry 
away some ladies on their journey to the 
Court. ‘Tidings of this outrage are 
brought to Carlisle by 
A waiting damsel crooked and mis-shaped, 
Herselt the witness of a woful scene. 
Her story inflames the Round-Table 
Knights with rage,- they arm themselves 
and sally forth to avenge the wronged 
ladies, and punish the brutal giants. 
The haunts of these monstrous Tarquins 
are discovered by the sagacity of Sir 
Tristram. He conjectures from the 
remains of a supper of roasted horses that 
they are not far off: 
Aud shortly after, scrambling through a gully, 
He verified his own conjecture fully. 


He found a valley, closed on every side, 
Resembling that which Rasselas describes ; 
Six miles in length, and half as many wide, 
Where the descendants of the Giant tribes 
Lived in their ancient fortress undescried. 
The fortress is bravely attacked, but 
by rolling down immense stones, the 
giants repulse their assailants. A regu- 
lar siege ensues, and the topographical 
and warlike descriptions are of that mix- 
ed facetiousness and real merit which 
gives point and piquancy to humour. 
Sir Tristram, whose levity had led bim a 
dance for several days while the ap- 
proaches were carrying on, returns to the 
camp, and prevails upon bis companions 
rather to risk a decisive coup-de-main. 
The verse which paints the march of this 
hero is a good example of our author's 





——————_———— 
poetic powers, when he chuses to sport 
gravely with his muse. : 


*Twas twilight, ere the wintry dawn had kist 
With cold salute the mountain’s chilly brow ; 
The level lawns were dark, a lake of mist 
Tnundated the vales and depths below, 
When valiant Tristram, with a chosen list 
Of bold and hardy men, prepared to go 
Ascending through the vapours dim and hoar, 
A secret track, which he descried before. 


They toil up the rocks and through 
the torrents, behind which the enemy 
are ensconced, (a print of which is pro- 
mised in the next edition!) and we shall 
select a few of the continuous stanzas, 
after they gain the ascent, as affording a 
good sample of the whole jeu d’esprit. 


The giants saw them on the topmost crown 
Of the last rock, and threatened and defied— 
“ Down with the mangy dwarfs there! —Dash 
them down ! 
Down with the dirty pismires !’—Thus they 
cried. 
Sir Tristram, with a sharp sarcastic frown, 
Tn their own Giant jargon thus replied, 
“* Mullinger!— Cacamole !—and Mangonell! 
“ You cursed cannibals—l know you well. 


“ T’ll see that pate of yours upon a post, 
“ And your left-handed, squinting brother's 
too— 
“ By Heaven and earth, within an hour at most, 
“ Tl give the crows a meal of him and you— 
“The wolves shall have you—either raw or 
roast-— 
“ Til make an end ofall your cursed crew!” 
These words he partly said, and partly sang, 
As usual with the Giants, in their slang. 


He darted forward to the mountain’s brow— 
The Giants ran away—they knew not why— 
Sir Tristram gained the point—he knew not 
how— 
He could account for it no more than I. 
Such strange effects we witness often now; 
Such strange experiments true Britons try 
Tn sieges, and in skirmishes afloat, 
In storming heights, aud boarding from a boat. 


True courage bears about a charm or spell— 
It looks, I think, like an instinctive law 
By which superior natures daunt and quell 
Frenchmen and Foreigners with fear and awe. 
I wonder if Philosophers can tell— 
Can they explain the thing with all their jaw? 
I can’t explain it—but the fact isso, 
A fact which every midshipman must know. 


Thus mingling whimsical reflections 
with odd conceit and quaint rhymes, the 
Bard goes on to declare the total defeat 
and destruction of the Giants and happy 
deliverance of the ladies with the loss of 
only two fat Duennas eaten. There is 
something Homeric in the following : 
But first I must commemorate in rhyme | 

Sir Tristram’s dext’rous swordmanship and 

might. : 
(This incident appears to me sublime,) 

He strnck a giant's head off in the fight; _ 
The head fell down of course, but for some time 

The stupid, headless trunk remained upright ; 
For more than twenty seconds there it stood, 
But ultimately fell from loss of blood. 

This was Sir Tristram, (as you may suppose,) 

He found some giants wounded, others 
He shortly equalizes these with those ; 

But one poor devil there was sick in bed, 
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In whose behalf-the ladies interpose ; 

Sir Tristram spared his life, because they said 
That he was more humane, and mild, and clever, 
Aud all the time had had an ague fever. 

Sir Gawain escorts the ladies to court ; 
Sir Tristram remains with the poor cap- 
tive Giant, to whom he takes a liking, 
and the Poem thus concludes : 

And now the thread of our Romance unravels, 

Presenting new performers on the stage ; 

A Giant's education and his travels 

Will occupy the next succeeding page : 
But I begin to tremble at the cavils 

Of this fastidious, supercilious age ; 
Reviews, and paragraphs in Morning Papers— 
The prospect of them gives my Muse the va- 

pours. 


“ My dear,” says she, ‘‘ I think it will be well 
“ To ascertain our losses or our gains : 
“ Tf this first sample should succeed and sell, 
** We can renew the same melodious strains !” 
Poor soul! she’s had, I think, a tedious spell, 
And onght to be considered for her pains, 
And keeping of my company so long— 
A moderate compliment would not be wrong. 


Verily Mr. William Whistlecraft, de- 
ceased, and Mr. Robert Whistlecraft, of 


Stow-Market, in Suffolk, Harness and}. 


Collar-Maker, ye deserve the compli- 
ment ye invite. Your muse is-a playful, 
good-humoured Gipsey, and your Pega- 
sus snorts along without requiring you 
ever to make him feel the bit. Let the 
galled jade wince: all your harness fits 
and no withers are wrung by your plea- 
sant raillery. Possibly your trifle might 
have been more entertaining had the aim 
of its satire been more distinct and its 
allusions a little more tangible; but we 
are contented with the laugh it has afford- 
ed us, and the long notice we have be- 
stowed upon it, will illustrate, at least, 
part of the plan of the Literary Gazette, 
which is to amuse while we endeavour to 
inform our readers. 


ZuMa OU LA DEcoUVERTE DU QuineutINna, 
suivi de lu Belle Paule, de Zeneide, des Ro- 
seaur du Tibre, &c. &c. Par Mavame La 
Comresse pe GeNnrts. 

(Concluded from our last.) 

Zuma was conveyed to her chamber. The 
Count and Beatrice deemed it prudent to 
conceal this supposed crime from the know- 
ledge of the Vice-Queen; she, said the 
Count, will sue for mercy on this wretch, 
whom no consideration on earth can induce 
me to pardon; there must be an example, 
and I am resolved to make one. It was 
soon proclaimed through the palace and the 
city, that Zuma had been detected in an at- 
tempt to poison the Vice-Queen. That very 
evening she was delivered into the hands of 
Justice and conveyed to prison. Mirvan 
hastened in search of Azan and Thamir: 
the hand of death was already on his heart, 
and he-could utter only the fullowing words : 
“My son is in your power. At least pro- 
mise, on condition that we keep this secret 
inviolably, that after our death, you will 
restore the child to my father.” —* We swear 
to do so, answered Azan, but you are well 


aware, that his life must be the forfeit of 
the least indiscretion.”—‘* We know how to 
die,” replied Mirvan. With these words he 
quitted the ferocious Indian, and voluntarily 
committed himself to prison. He could 
easily guess the act which Zuma had attempt- 
ed, but to explain it and justify her, would 
have been to abandon his child to the rage 
of the ferocious Azan; he therefore resolved 
to die with his wretched wife. 

At break of day, the council assembled to 
examine and pass sentence on Mirvan and 
Zuma. The doors of the court were thrown 
open, and the Indians were permitted to 
enter; they assembled in great numbers, 
headed by their secret chicfs, Ximeo, Azan 
and Thamir. Mirvan and Zuma _ were 
brought in loaded with chains. The latter, 
on beholding her husband, exclaimed with 
vehemence, “ he is. not guilty, he had no 
share in what I did, he was ignorant of my 
design” . . “ Zuma,” interrupted Mir- 
van, * your death is certain, how then can 
you think of defending my life? . .. . lam 
not accused, I voluntarily share your fate 
.... Zuma, let us die in silence, let us die 
with courage, and our child will still live” 
. . - Zuma understvod the real meaning of 
these words, she made no reply, but her 
tace was batiied in tears. The examination 
then commenced. 

Zuma was unable to deny the facts to 
which Beatrice and the Vicervy had been 
witnesses. She was asked from whom she 
had obtained the powder. She received it 
from me, exclaimed Mirvan. Zuma denied 
this, still protesting that her husband was 
entirely ignorant of her designs. And what 
were your designs? enquired the Judge.— 
Did you not intend to poison the Vice- 
Queen? Why else did you make use of this 
powder? Did you fancy that you were em- 
ploying a salutary remedy? .... At this 
question, Zuma trembled; her eyes, at this 
moment, met tnose of the cruel Azan, his 
threatening glance filled her with horror, 
she lenial she beheld him strangling her 
child. . No, no, she exclaimed, in a dis- 
tracted tone, I know of no salutary remedy. 
—It was poison, then? .... You confess 
it?——I1 coufess nothing.— Answer then.— 
Alas! I am compelled to be silent. At 
these words, Ximeo advanced and placed 
himself between Mirvan and Zuma; let me 
likewise be chained, said he, I willdie along 
with them. Oh my father! live for our 
child’s sake! they exclaimed with one voice. 
But Ximeo persisted. 

The Judges had been directed neither to 
employ torture nor to make any enquiry re- 
specting accomplices; they removed Ximeo, 
aud Mirvan and Zuma were conveyed back 
to prison. The Countess’s physician ap- 
peared, and was examined. He declared 
that the illness of the Vice-Queen havin 
baffled the most efficacious remedies, an 
being accompanied by extraordinary symp- 
toms, horrible suspicions at length arose in 
his mind, and that the action in which Zuma 
had been detected, leaving no room to doubt 
the atrocity of her design, had confirmed 
him in an; idea which he had long endea- 
voured to repel; that finally he no longer 
doubted that this perverse slave had ad- 





—— 
ministered a slow poison to the Vice-Queen, 
and that finding herself excluded from the 
service of the chamber, and fearing lest the 
youth of the Countess, and the attention 
which was devoted to her, might ia course 
of time overcome the effects of a poison, 
which had been sparingly administered, she 
intended to consummate her crime by a 
powerful dose. At this detail, the Judges 
were nearly petrified with horror; they col- 
lected the votes and condemned Mirvan and 
Zuma to perish amidst the flames of a pile, 
that very day at noon. They were again 
brought into the court. Mirvan heard . his 
sentence with heroic firmness. Zuima, 
bathed in tears, threw herself at his feet: I 
have sacrificed you, she exclaimed, that 
thought fills me with remorse, dare [| hope 
for your forgiveness! . . . Let us not-accuse 
our Judges of cruelty, he replied, the tyrants 
who condemn us, deliver us from a horrible 
yoke; a few hours will free us from the 
bonds of slavery! ...... These words 
moved the obdurate heart of Azan himself: 
Mirvan, said he, be not concerned for the 
fate of your son, he shall be as dear to me 
as if he were my own. 
It was now. nine in the morning, and 
orders were given for erecting the fatal pile. 
The Vice-queen was dying; the Physician 
announced to the Viceroy that every hope 
had vanished, that it was impossible she 
could support three more fits of fever, and 
that six or seven days, at most, would termi- 
nate her existence. The Count, in a par- 
oxysm of despair, could entertain no thought 
of mercy: besides, regarding Zuma as the 
most execrable monster that nature had ever 
produced, he was divested of ‘all feeling of 
compassion for her. He gave orders that a 
pardon should be offered to Mirvan, on con- 
dition of his making a sincere confession of 
his crime. Tell the Viceroy,” auswered 
Mirvan, “ that even though be promised me 
the lite of Zuma, he should never draw from 
me another syllable.” yy 
The Vicervy did not wish to be in Lima 
during this dreadful execution. He there- 
fore departed tor one of his pleasure-houses, 
situated about half a league from: the city, 
intending nut to return until the evening. 
The wretched Ximeo vainly devised a 
thousand different projects, all tending to 
save Mirvan and Zuma; ‘he anxiously 
wished to assemble his triends, but during 
the whole of the morning the Indians were 
so closely watched, that he found no possi- 
bility of secretly conversing with Azan and 
Thamir. A proclamation was issued. order= 
ing all the Indians in Lima to attend the ex~ 
ecution. They were without arms; the 
Spanish guard was doubled and ranged round 
the pile; in addition to this, the -unfor- 
tunate victims were escorted by two hun- 
dred soldiers. Ximeo fuund. himself com- 
pelled to submit to his fate, he was over- 
whelmed with despair, and resolved to throw. 
himself.on the pile with his children. 
Whilst the whole city, filled with conster- 
nation, awaited this dreadiul spectacle, the. 
vice-queen, still ignorant of the tragical 
event, was stretched upon her bed of -sicke 
ness, weaker and more afflicted) than ever, 
Since six. in the morning dll. her ate. 
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tendants had evinced the utmost agitation. 
his at length ateracted the notice of the 
ntess; she made enquiries, and plainly 
perceived that Beatrice wished to conceal 
something frum her, and that she imposed 
silence ou the rest of her women. Beatrice 
frequently quitted the apartment, that she 
might without constraint give vent to her 
surrow. In one of these mometits, the 
Countess strictly questioned one of her maids, 
and so imperatively enjoined her to tell the 
truth, that the girl informed her of all, and 
added, that Mirvan and Zuma far from de- 
nying the imputation laid to their charge, 
had gloried-in their crime. 
the Countess was equal to the horror with 
which she was inspired by this dreadful com- 
munication. “Oh supreme Mercy!” she 
exclaimed, ‘*I can now invoke thee with more 
confidence than ever.” .... She imime- 
diately ordered her servants to prepare an 
open litter, and with the assistance of her 
women she rose, and was dressed in a loose 
robe of muslin. In spite of the tears and 
entreaties of the Spanish ladies and Beatrice, 
the Countess threw herself upon the litter 
which was borne by four slaves, a fifth car- 
tying over her head a large — of taffety : 
in this manner, with her face concealed by 
a long white veil, she departed . . . Twelve 
o'clock struck! .... At this moment 
Mirvan and Zuma on foot, loaded with 
chains, quitted their prison to undergo the 
execution of their sentence. Zuma, who was 
scarcely able tu support herself, rested on the 
arm of a priest, and was guarded by two 
soldiers; immense crowds had collected to 
see them. Amidst the multitude, she per- 
éeived Azan, bearing her child in his arms, 
and making an effort to attract her observa- 
tion. At this sight she uttered a piercin 
shriek, a maternal shrick which vibrat 
through every heart... . but collecting 
her strength, that she night once again em- 
brace the adored child, she disengaged her- 
self from the hands of the priest and the 
soldiers, and darted towards Azan ...... 
Avan placed the child on the palpitating 
bosom of Zuma. The wretched mother, 
amidst a torrent of tears, gave her child the 
. ast maternal kiss. “ Zuma,” said’ Azan, in 
@ low tone of voice, “summon all your 





she was delivered from the torment of think- 
ing on her husband and her child; oo 
succeeded to sensibility, and the idea of her 
approaching destruction now wholly occu- 
pied her mind; she saw before her inevit- 
able death, and death under the most hor- 
tibly threatening aspect! ...... Her 
strength failed her; the frozen blood no 
longer circulated in her veins; her face was 
\tinged with mortal paleness; and, though 
not in a state of total unconsciousness, she 
sunk into the arms of the priest who, not- 
withstanding her repeated but vague protes- 
‘tations, still exhorted her to repentance! . . 


The surprise of}. . . Zuma, said Mirvan, our suffering will 


not be of long duration; behold those 
whirlwinds of smoke we shall be suffocated 
in a few moments! ...... Ah! replied 
Zuma, in a voice scarcely audible, I see 
nothing but fire ...... nothing but 
flame. .... They advanced. . . . . Every 
step which brought Zuma nearer to her 
death, augmented her unconquerable ter- 
ror! . ... . The Indians had already ranged 
themselves round the pile in sad conster- 
nation; they all held in their hands a 
branch of cypress, as an emblem of mourn- 
ing; they were surrounded by Spanish 
Guards..... A noise was suddenly heard 
at some distance, a horseman at full gall 

appeared within view, exclaiming, ‘ Hold, 
hold, by order of the Vice-queen, she is ap- 
proaching.” ... . At these words all were 
struck motionless; Zuma folded her hands 
and sent forth a supplication to heaven; 
but her soul weighed down by terror was 
not yet penetrated by the faintest gleam of 
hope! ..... At length the litter of the 
Vice-queen was perceived, she urged her 
slaves to advance with the utmost speed, 
and she quickly reached the fatal spot: the 
Spanish Derr s ranged themselves round 
the Vice-queen and the Indians formed a 
semi-circle before her: the Countess then 
raised her veil and discovered a pale and 
joe grows countenance, but full of grace 
and gentleness, and which was itself a 
speaking emblem of mercy! .... . I do 
not possess, said she, the happy right of 
granting pardon, but it is a favour which | 
am certain of obtaining from the goodness 
of the Viceroy. In the meanwhile I take 


courage ; recollect that your death is in itself} ander my protection and safeguard these 


a revenge, and that it will serve to render our 
seoret-the moreinviolable” .... . “Oh! 
I wish for no revenge:” answered Zuna. 
“ Alas! were it possible to save the Vice- 

ueen !" . 8. Ste could not utter more, 

ne soldiers came to lead her away; the hand 
of death was upon her when they tore her 
from her child; and at that terrible moment 
she seemed to be offering up the sacrifice of 
her lite .. .. 

The precession advanced; they were 
scarcely three hundred paces from the place 
of execution. At this moment a mournful 
trumipet announced the approach of the vic- 
tims, the resinous wood which formed the 
top of the pile was kindled... . . They 
entered an alley of plane trees, at the end 
of which beheld the fatal spot, and the 
flames which seemed to mi with the 
clouds. .At this terrible spectacle Zuma} 
sheurtk back with horror;- at that moment 


two unfortunate creatures; let their chains 
be taken off, extinguish without delay this 
terrific pile which-should never have been 
kindled, had’ I been sooner infurmed of the 
event.... 
threw down their branches of cypress, and 
the air resounded with reiterated cries of 
Long live the Vice-queen! ..... Ximeo 
rushed forward, exclaiming, Yes, she shall 
fe Pe. Zuma threw herself on her 
knees. Almighty God, she said, finish the 
work Thow hast begun! ..... The Vice- 
queen signified her wish that Mirvan and 
uma should follow her; she ¢aused them 
to’ be placed’ near her litter, and in this man- 
/ner returned to the palace, followed by an 
immense multitude who enthusiastically in- 
voked blessings on her clemency and good- 
ness. Having arrived at the palace she 
jtlirew herself on her bed, and expressed @ 
\desire that Mirvay and Zuma should enter 





. At these words the Indians}. 


her apartment; they did so, dnd r 
ichennelves at her bed-side. Owih ae 
agitation, fatigue and distress of mind whicti 
ithe Countess had undergone, her strength 
was so completely exhausted, that she fan- 
'cied herself to be bordering on the last mo- 
ments of her existence! ...... She 
stretched forth one hand to Mirvan arid the 
other to Zuma, who bathed in tears, fell on 
her knees to receive it! ..... . Beatrice 
could no longer support this scene, and shé 
entreated the Countess to suffer the two 
Indians to be removed, under guard, to an’ 
adjoining chatitber. No, no, said the Vice- 
queen, I will answer for them here, and 
will do so before the Supreme Arbiter by 
whom we shall all be judged! . ... Oh! 
leave them here, they are sent to open for 
me the gates of heaven! ..... Great 
God! said’ Beatrice, must I sée you in the 
hands of the monsters who have poisoned 
you! Where can I be better at this mo- 
ment? replied the Vice-queen; ..... On 
the bosom of friendship my mind is over- 
whelmed with superfluous regret ..... 
but these trembling hands which I press 
within my own, fortify my courage; the 
a of these unfortunate beings, 
di s calmmess and confidence through 
my soul! .... Oh my benefactress, said 
Zuma, suffocated with grief, should heaven 
frustrate my only hope, it will then be seen 
whether or not the wretched Zuma loved 
you! No, I never can survive you! .... 
At these words Beatrice shuddered. Detes- 
table hypocrisy! she exclaimed .... Do 
not insult them, said the Countess, they re- 
pent; see they shed tears!..... Ah! 
Zuma, pursued she, you, whose gentle 
figure bespoke a celestial soul! .... You 
whom I have so dearly loved! .. . . how 
can [ entertain the slightest resentment 
against you?.... I look upon you both 
as the instruments of my eternal happiness; 
I forgive you with a willmg heart; may you 
return to the consolations of religion with 
equal sincerity... . . Zuma, almost driven 
to distraction, was about to speak, and per- 
haps to reveal a part of the secret which 
weighed a thousand times more heavily 
on her mind, than if she had only had her 
own life to defend; but Mirvan interrupted 
her: Zuma, said he, let us be silent! the 
voice ef the Countess will bring down the 
truth from heaven! Let us place our trust 
in the God whom she invokes! He will 
save her precious life and will justify us! 
. » « These words were pronounced in so 
sincere a tone and with so solemn ap air, 
that they made a powerful impression even 
on Beatrice. The Vice-queen wished to in- 
‘terrogate Mirvan, but in vain; he entreated 
that she would question him no further, and 
for two hours maintained the most obsti-x 
nate silence. : 

The Vice-queen, before proceeding to the 
pile to save Zuma, had dispatched a messen~ 
ger tothe Count to hasten his return to the 
palace; she every moment expected him, 
and was astonished that he had not yet ar- 


rived. She was about to send off another 
courier, when an extraordinary clamour was 
heard threughout the palace. Beatrice 





quitted the Countess’s chamber to enquire 
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the’ cause of the agitation; 2 moment after 
the Countess di wished the voice of the 
Viceroy, she ordered the door to be thrown 
open, and exclaimed, “ My Lord, I entreat 
your pardon for the guilty.” . . . . They are 
your deliverers! . . . . replied the Viceroy, 
entering the apartment. All were petrifted 
with amazement. The Viceroy held a lovely 
boy in his arms. Zuma uttered a shriek of 
joy; it was her child. The Viceroy rushed 
forward, placed the child upon her bosom, 
and prostrated himself at her feet... .. 
Ximeo followed him, he advanced, and ad- 
dressing himself to Mirvan: You may new 
speak, said he, with the consent of all the 
Indians: the secret is revealed, we have all 
tasted the powder in the presence of the 
Viceroy; he himself insisted on partaking 
of it before he brought it here... .. At 
these words, Zuma transported, almost 
drowned in tears, strained her child within 
her arms, and returned thanks to Heaven. 
Mirvan embraced his father, the Vice-queen 
asked a thousand questions in a breath ; the 
Count briefly related all that the Indians 
had revealed to him. Great Heaven! ex- 
claimed the Countess, throwing her arms 
round the neck of Zuma, this angelic crea- 
ture would have laid down her life to save 
me, and she was on the verge of being sa- 
crificed!... In the performance of so 
sublime an action she was accused of an 
atrocious crime! .... And the fears of 
this heroic couple for the preservation of 
their child, added the Viceroy, made them 
éndure with unconquerable firmness, shame, 
ignominy and the aspect of a terrible death! 
.... Ah! said Zuma, the Vice-quéen has 
done still more! Though she believed us 
to be monsters of ingratitude and atrocity, 
and the authors of ail her suffering, yet she 
peste and delivered us, and with what 

indness, what generosity! .. . . She, as 
well as yourselves, replied the Viceroy, will 
now receive the reward due to virtue... .. 
Here are two doses of the blessed powder, 
the one for Zuma and the other for the Vice- 
queen. .... So saying, the Count himself 
poured the Quinguina into two separate 
cups; Zuma drank first, and the Vice-queen 
wished to receive the salutary beverage from 
her hand. All present were melted into 
tears; the Vice-queen already revived by 
the double influence of joy and hope, received 
with transport the tender embraces of her 
husband, Beatrice and the happy Zuma; 
she raised Zuma’s child to her iin, and 
loaded him with the tenderest caresses; she 
Promised to be thenceforth his second mo- 
ther. Beatrice and the rest of the Spanish 
ladies surrounded Zuma; they g upon 
her with admiration. Beatrice, in a fit of 
transport, kissed her hand, that beneficent 
hand which she had accused of having com- 
mitted an execrable crime! .... In the 
midst of this enthusiasm, the Viceroy took 
Mirvan and Zuma by the hand, he opened a 
window and léd them out on a balcony over- 
looking the principal street in the city, 
which was at that time filled with Spaniards 
and Indians. ‘“ Here,” said he, “ pointing to. 
Mirvan and Zuma, here are the voluntary 
Victims of gratitude, generous sentiment and 
the sancigty of oaths! . . . . Indians, their 


ithe Viceroy wishin 
/by the triumph of Zuma, gave orders that 


sublime virtues and those of the Vice-queen 
have led you to abjure a hatred formerly too 
pardonable, buf now unjust! you have, by 
an unanimous wish, freed yourselves from 
the cruel oath formed by revenge; instead 
of our secret enemies you have me 
the benefactors of the old world! To render 
you happy will henceforth be not merely the 
duty of humanity but of wo 9 3; and that 
duty shall be fulfilled. Indians, all who in 
this memorable assembly have come to sa- 
crifice feelings of resentment, to admiration 
and gentle pity, Indians, you are free ; such 
sentiments place you on a footing of equa- 
lity with your conquerors! Enjoy this 
glory, virtue has effected your liberation ! 
.... Love your sovereign and serve him 
with fidelity: let the tree of health flourish 
on the land which will be distributed among 
you: reflect when you cultivate it, that 


‘the’ whole universe is indebted to you for 


this blessing of the Creator!” .. . . This 
address excited universal enthusiasm, and 
to terminate the day 


she should be attired in a magnificent dress: 
a crown of laurel was placed upon her head, 
and she was seated on a superb chair of 
state; all the ladies of the Court of the 
Vice-queen, placed themselves in her suite; 
she was attended by the Vice-queen’s guard 
of honour; a herald on horseback preceded 
the retinue, pronouncing the following 
words : “ Behold Zuma, the wife of the virtuous 
Mirvan, and the preserver of the Vice-queen.” 
Zuma, reclined on cushions of cloth of gold, 
pressed her child to her bosom, and carried 
in one hand a branch of the tree of health. 
In this way she proceeded through the prin- 
cipal streets of Lima, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the people who assembled in 
crowds to see her and to overwhelm her with 
benedictions. On Zuma’s return to the pa- 
lace the Vice-queen received her with open 
arms. She was then conducted to an ele- 
gant suite of apartments prepared expressly 
for her and her husband; servants were ap- 
pointed to attend on them, and they were 
thenceforward to be regarded as the most 
intimate and dearest friends of the Vice- 
queen. Inthe evening the city and all the 
court-yards of the palace were illuminated, 
and ia the gardens tables were laid out with 
sumptuous refreshments for the Indians. 

The Vice-queen and Zuma were guckly 
freed from every remaining trace of fever; 
at the termination of a week the Vice-queen 
was in a perfect state of convalescence. On 
the same spot where the fatal pile had excited 
such a sensation of horror, the Viceroy 
erected an obelisk of white marble on which 
the following words were engraven in cha- 
racters of gold: 

To Zuma, the Friend and Preserver of 
the Vice-queen, and Benefactress of the 
Old World. 

On each side of this obelisk a tree of health 
was planted, that blessed tree, sanctified by 
so many virtues, and which, among the In- 
dians, afterwards became the emblem of 
every. virtue which does honour to humanity. 
‘The Viceroy lost no time in. sending to 


Europe the precious powder’ of the Quin- 
quina, which was long known by the name 








of the Countess’s powder,' but which in Latin 


still preserves its original name. 

Fortune and honours never inspired with 
pride, the generous and sensible Zuma; she 
was always passionately beloved by the Vice- 
queen, and her own virtues always rendered 
her worthy of her glory and happiness. 

Having translated the whole of this 

interesting Tale, we trust te the gratify 
cation of our readers, we shall briefty add 
for the information of our younger 
friends, and of those from whese 
the French Revolution may have obli- 
terated a part of her early history, that 
the Countess de Genlis was governess to 
the children of the Duke of Orleans, and 
married to the Count de Sillery. It was 
for the edification of her pupils that she 
produced the well-known Tales of the 
Castle—Instructive Dramas—The new 
Method of Instruction—and Prayers for 
Children. Her other works published at 
various periods, and under very various 
circumstances, are still more numerous; 
we believe reaching to about forty 
volumes. Among the most successful 
were Adela and Theodore, Madame de 
Clermont, the Duchess de Valliere, the 
Knights of the Swan, Rash Vows, Recol 
lections of Félicia (namely, her own), 
Alphonsine, Jane of France, Les Bat+ 
tuccas, &c,e&e. 
Distinguished for beauty and accom+ 
plishmeats at an early age; married 
When very young, and introduced into 
the circles of Paris with much éclat, 
Madame de Genlis unhappily played a 
marked part in the Revolution. She fled 
from France in 1792, and did not return 
till the usurpation of Buonaparte, who, 
in 1805, granted her a pension of 6000 
livres. Her pen has been invariably 
employed on the side of virtue, and we" 
rejoice to add that all her writings dis- 
play a sense of religion rather extraordis 
nary in one so intimately associated with 
the unprincipled philosophes who have 
demoralised France. 


ae 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
I, Bernard Broad-Cloth, Esq. of Broad- 
Cloth-Hall, in Broad-Cloth-Dale, fast by 
the Broad River, do swear by my own ink. 
horn, that the enclosed is from my pen, 
and written with mine ink, and mereover, 
that I did this day forward the original 
of it to the Right Honourable N. Vansit- 
tart, Chancellor of the Exchequer. Wit- 
ness my hand, this twenty-fifth day of 
June, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand, eight hundred and seventeen. 

BeERNARD Broan-CLora, » 


* Historical, Related of the Jesuit’s bark ov 
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[Copy of a Letter addressed to the 
Right Honourable N. VANSITTART, by 
BERNARD Broap-Ciotu, Esq.] 


Sir,—As 1 am well aware, from the 
high character that you bear for benevo- 
lence and philanthropy, that there is no 
person in the country more desirous than 


coat, with its wide sleeves, and long and 
broad lappets, or, at all events, to sub- 
stitute the loose great-coat, or something 
like it, and carrying in it as much broad 
cloth, in the place of the skip-jack, 
swallow-tailed, Frenchified coat: be- 
tween which and the old English coat 


yourself of contributing, to the best of there is as much difference, as between 


‘your ability, to the relief of the distressed 
part of our population, I have made bold 
to communicate to you a notion that has 
occurred to me lately, and which, al- 
though at first sight perhaps somewhat 
trivial, would, if it were regularly 


fricaseed frogs and roast beef. If this 
fashion were once fairly established, it 
would proceed rapidly from the higher 
to the middling classes, and from these 
last to the very lowest. And it is not 
at all improbable that in a given time 


adopted, be productive of much sub- three times as much cloth would be ex- 
, 


stantial good. 


‘It must be well known to you that at 


pended as is the case at present. 
1 may add, by way of corollary, that, 


i i i h mate- 
the present day no coats are worn by the| #8 Towsers contain twice as much 

feahrouable sah of society, but fon as| "tel in them as breeches, they might be 
are of what is called “ The French cut.” mate to take the place of the latter. The 
This “ cut,” as it is termed, is such in waistcoat might be enlarged proportion- 
its. tendency as to deprive the hinder ably; and thus an harmony be made to 
part of the coat of every thing like sub-|¢*t 9 the whole dress, that ~~ tin- 
stance or consistency ; thereby reducing kle charmingly in the ears, not of our 


the run of the two laps, or lappets, to a 


manufacturers only, but of all who have 


ae ; any thing at all to do with cloth. Our 
Shoe wd sich asa! ve ese rs tailors too would feel the benefit of the 


swallow-tailed coats. 


fashion, as the quantum of work in each 


“Now, to say nothing of the absurdity | ©t would be larger, and, by conse- 


of our suffering ourselves to be the dupes | 1UE%Ce the quantum of cost. 


In short, 


of French fashion, and so sacrificing a it might be demonstrated mathemati- 
part of our national character, (for na- cally, that the increased quantity of 


tional costume is undoubtedly a part of 


money thus thrown into circulation, 


national character, or, at the very least, Bouse, 0 oat yen, savuet te sevmm 


ought to go hand in hand with it) to say thousands of pounds. 


I therefore sub- 


: : mit this to your consideration; and have 
age A . ia —< mare 7 = no doubt, if the matter were taken up in 
Gittdens'that could be deviec d, there is|® higher quarter, that the example would 


not ope (so far as relates to the coat) be followed rapidly. 


I am, Sir, your 


which could be more unfortunate for our | ™°t Fespectful bumble servant, 


manufacturers than this. 
present day does not carry in it much 
above one-half of the cloth that it used 
to do even five or six years back, and 


scarcely one-fourth of the substance of 


the British coat of the beginning of the 
last century. Heuce it appears, at once, 
that the quantity of cloth sold for home 
consumption must be less by a great 
deal, than, on the proposed plan, it 
inight be made to be. 

Very lately, however, a practice has 
begun to prevail, of walking, and even 
riding, in the mornings in loose great- 
coats, ‘without any under-coat; and 
wany of our fashion-setters have gone so 
far as to attend the theatres in these. 
So ‘that this might, perhaps, act as a 
stepping-stone fo the measure [ am going 
to recommend. 

Which ‘is ‘neither more nor léss than 
this. Namely, either to restore in its 
pristine fullness, the good old, substan- 
tial; dignified, and dignifying English 


A coat of the 


BERNARD BROAD-CLOTH. 
June 25, 1817. 


( For the Literary Gazette. ) 
ON THE PRESENT STATE OF EN- 
GLISH POETRY. 

Mr. Epiror, The present state 
of our poetry deserves some considera- 
tion. It is worth while to discuss whether 
that revolution which has lately taken 
place in it, and which almost all our pre- 
sent critics agree in praising, be prefera- 
ble to the former school, or whether an 
union between the two schools would 
not produce a third, which should com- 
bine the peculiar merits of each. 

The last century added little to poetry, 
properly so called ; but it refined and per- 
fected language. The present age has 
launched boldly forth into all the wild, 
unexplored and lofty regions of the 
muse, but has jo sh into that laxity of 
expression, in which our earlier bards 
had indulged, or rather which they 
were compelled to use, in consequence 








———— 
of the imperfect state of our language at 
that period. It is now the fashion to say, 
that what is correct must be cold, and 
that to write with vigour one must write 
with veloeity. - Yet Gray, whom few, if 
any, have surpassed in force and spirit, was 
remarkable for laborious revisal ; and Vir- 
gil, when dying, wished to burn his im- 
mortal Aeneid, because he considered it 
too incomplete for publication. Dryden 
is less popular than Pope, in consequence 
of being less correct, though the critics 
allow his superiority as a poet; and 
every one who has read Pope’s Iliad, in 
his own hand-writing, knows that his last 
corrections were generally his best. 

It may be said, that minds endowed 
with sublimity, cannot easily descend to 
verbal minuteness. Scales which are fit 
for weighing out a pound, are not accu- 
rate enough to turn at a grain; and an 
artist who can paint a hurricane with a 
grand pencil, may fail in delineating a 
basket of fruit. But those authors 
whom I have just named, (and I will 
add Milton to the list,) are sufficient 
proofs that correctness is not incompati- 
ble with sublimity. 


This revolution in the poetical com- 
monwealth originated from the publica- 
tion of our ancient ballads, and of 
some successful imitations of their style. 
That primitive style immediately became 
an object of general attention, while the 
more sparkling style of the preceding 
writers fell into proportionable disrepute. 

But it was forgotten, that the former 
was wild, diffuse and uncouth ; and that 
the latter was refined, compressed, and 
graceful. The copyists, therefore, acted 
like all other seceding sectaries. They 
subscribed to the errors of their new 
belief, and dissented from the beauties 
of their old. 


Hence our poetry has become vitiated 
by barbarisms, because some centuries 
ago these barbarisms, (which, however, 
were then considered idiomatic and even 
elegant,) had found a place in composi- 
tion. Hence, too, has arisen that most 
disgusting of all pedantries—affected sim- 
plicity. Hence expletives, illegitimate me- 
tre, dissimilar rhymes, and a verbose 
prolixity, which weakens the strongest 
thoughts. These errors, when used by 
our forefathers, were inseparable from 
the jejune state of the language; but 
now, they are introduced without any 
such palliation ; they are forced in upon 
an improved phraseology, and thus form 
a heterogeneous mixture of antiquated 
rudeness and modern refinement. 

It is, indeed, quite natural, that poets, 
who have just enfranebised themselves 
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from their late shackles, should riot in 
their new-found liberty, and allow that 
liberty, for a while, to degenerate into 
licentiousness. But taste has its cycle; 
and I am convinced, that the succeed- 
ing race of bards will combine the se- 
veral merits of the present and the past 
school, without retaining the defects of 
either. B. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


IMPROMPTU. 
By THomas CAMPBELL, Esq. 

Written in a Copy of his Poems at the re- 
quest of a Friend who wished to present them, 
enriched with an Autograph, to a young Lady 
going abroad. 
Whoe’er shall imperfections here descry, 
Counts them not thicker than the author’s eye. 

T. CAMPBELL. 











TO MR. HAYDON 
ON A STUDY FROM NATURE. 

“ Tears in the eyes and on the lips a sigh!” 
Haydon! the great, the beautiful, the bold, 
Thy wisdom’s King, thy mercy’s God unfold ; 

There art and genius blend in union high. 

But this is of the soul.—The majesty 
Of grief dwells here—grief cast in sucha 

mould 
As Niobe’s of yore.—The tale is told 

Allat a glance—“ A childless mother I!” 

‘The tale is told—and who can e’er forget 

That e’er has seen that visage of despair ! 

With unaccustom’d tears our cheeks are wet, 

Heavy our hearts with unaccounted care, 
Upon our thoughts it presses like a debt, 

We close our eyes in vain—That face is there. 
Bertram House, M.R.M. 

21st May, 1817. 


AMERICAN POETRY. 
From the Delaware Watchman. 
THE DEVIL FISHING. 
¢¢ All the world’s a” fish-pond ! 
Shakspeare corrected. 
What luck, old Clovenfoot, to-day ? 
Said [, one foggy morning, 
As he threw out his line for prey, 
Poor mortal tolk suborning. 





“ Not mach,” quoth he, “ but what I have, 
Beyond dispute, is fair gain ; 

With notes to shave, I’ve caught a knave, 
A miser with a bargain. 


To catch a needy beau, I took 
A draggle-tail’d surtout— 

A would-be bel/e found on my hook 
A tempting full-dress suit. 


I canght a Congressman, by dint 
Of double compensation ; 

A Lawyer, on promotion bent, 
By timely nomination. 


These lawyers are, though oft you wish 
(No thanks for’t) Satan had ’em, 
The most unprofitable fish 
Of all the sons of Adam. 


T caught a Surgeon with a high- 
fed subject for dissection ; 
An office-hunter with a lie, 
Well season’d for election.” . 





“* What fish bites sharpest, Pug?” says I-— 
“ Why, as to that,” quoth he, 

“ | find not many very shy, 
“ Of high or low degree.” 


“ Your toper bites well at a cork, 
(When there’s a bottle to it) 

Your Jew will even bite at pork, 
If he smell money through it. 


Your old man likes a parchment, when 
By mortgage some one’s bitten ; 

Your youngster likes a fresher skin, 
Where yet there’s nothing written! 


Some shy ones play about the line, 
Till prudence waxes feeble, 

And thuse at last are often mine, 
Who only meant to nibble / 


There’s few indeed, of small or great, 
(Or I am much mistaken) 

But may, by some peculiar bait, 
Be tempted, and then taken. 


But there is one of all the rest, 
Who most employs my cook— 

The IDLER pleases me the best, 
He bites the NAKED HOOK!” 








PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 


Oxrorp.—Graduations conferred of M. A. 
on Mr. C. P. Cooper, Wadham ; B.A. on Mr. 
R. S. Richards, Worcester. The whole num- 
ber of Degrees in Act Term, was D.D. 3; 
D. C.L. 1; Hon. D.C. L. 6; D. Med. 1: 
B.D. 3; B.C. L. 3; M.A. 51; Hon. M.A. 
2; B.A. 27 ; and Matriculations 54. 

Camprince. — The following Fellowships 
have been admitted: T. Blake, Esq. LL. D. 
Trinity, on the cession of C. Beevor, Esq. 
LL.B. ; Messrs. J. Barnard, and G. J. Pen- 
nington, King’s College. 








THE ROSTRUM. 


LECTURES BY MR. OGILVIE. 

Is is now many ages since a legitimate 
Rhetorician has displayed himself in the 
world. The Art of Speaking has from the 
days of Isocrates been left to the mercy of 
nature. Numbered with those common 
processes, in which necessity teaches, it 
has struggled on with the general rude- 
ness that belongs to the teaching of 
necessity, and an instructor in the faculty 
of expressing our thoughts has been as 
little dreamed of as an instructor in the 
faculty of eating. Yet oratory is a com- 
plicated contrivance ; it requires peculiar 
dexterity in the seizure of circumstances, 
peculiar grace in the adaptation of lan- 
guage, peculiar felicity in the selection of 
images, aud peculiar clearness in the 
arrangement of proofs. It may eventu- 
ally seem, that of all the arts on which 
human skill can be exerted, ‘it is the most 
complicated, and most in need of all the 
facilities that can be given by experience. 
These facilities must be sought for at the 


hands of a teacher; and in our concep-) 
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ea 


tion a regular and able instructor in the 
science of powerfully and strikingly ex- 
pressing the sentiments, which, without 
his lesson, would be feebly and ineffec- 
tually dropped upon the auditory, would 
rank high in the scale of public service. 
The noblest genius that was ever distri- 
buted through a people, was shed on 
Greece. 
the form, but the living spirit of ora- 
tory. 
less beauty, force, and majesty. 
were once more illustrious, for those 
shapes were perfect. 
in the Torso ; what would we not have 
done when they stood before us in the 
glory of full life? The Greek orators 
were all trained by teachers of rhetoric. 
The grandeur of their language was not 
left to be discovered by the chances of 
lonely labour ; the secret of reaching the 


Her orators have left us not 


We see their remnants in match- 
They 


We worship them 


heart of the auditory was no secret to the 
pupils of those instructors, whose life had 
been a study of public emotion, and 
when the great public speaker came forth 
before the people, he appeared full arm- 
ed, free from the embarrassment of un- 
usual weapons, with the sure facility of 
full practice, and ready to strike on:the 
point which was to decide the victory. 
The modern public speaker is feeling the 
weight of his new panoply, when. he 
should forget all but to strike. The rich- 
ness and power of eloquence are an op- 
pression to his unpractised and dispro- 
portioned vigour. Its Patroclus with the 
arms of Achilles. Genius is the great, 
final distinction. It cannot be taught. 
But the noblest resources of genius may 
enfeeble and prostrate the man on whom 
they came as a flood from Heaven, Burke 
was weakened by the overbearing force 
of his genius. His emblem might have 
been found in Homer’s Jove invisible in 
the clouds that his own might had sum- 
moned. The greatest philosopher of his 
age, a statesman whom time has exalted 
into a prophet, a master of the most lu- 
minous and potent language that. elo- 
quence ever used, the great leader in @ 
cause which gathered. round it all-the 
loftiest feelings of our nature—he was 
yet ineffective in debate. Inferior minds 
harassed him in the field that seemed 
to have been created for the unfolding of 
his magnificent array. With discipline,’ 
with the expertness of practice, with the 
order that belongs to the science of pub- 
lic impression, he would have been irre- 
sistible. But his Persian chivalry en- 
cumbered itself by its might and malti- 
tude. The power of his mind was wasted 
on unprofitable excursion. While. his 
hearers looked for worldly conviction, he 





delighted himself with wandering, into. 













sablime theory; princi were ed 
before them, ye. thay solicited’ fate. 
Phe whole material of conviction was 
J to them, but it was in ¢louds—a 
of noble confasion, to be extricated 
only by time, and then glorious and bright 
ae it was, to be flung away on idle eyes, 
cman careering through the empty 
ven. 


- In the phrase of Cicero, “tantum fanre 
defuit, quantum habori :” a more sedulous 
discipline of oratory would have placed 
this man at the head of eloquence ; the 
most gifted of English patriots, he would 
have been the most effectual. Faction 
would. have early shrunk from opposing 
the vigor which bore down upon it in the 
umscattered strength of Burke. The 
grandeur and boldness on which they 
Were permitted fo gaze as on a tempest 
im the region above their heads, and wait 
till: it. had rolled away, would have de- 
seetided on them in a whirlwind of power, 
and their first knowledge of that direct 
atid pointed strength would have been in 
their being borne along with its irresisti- 
ble energy. What would have made 
this man t might make others ap- 
proach to his perfection. 

A Mr. OciLviz, who, on the authority 
of the American papers, has acquired great 
divtinction beyond the Atlantic, has just 
commenced a series of discourses in Lon- 
dan, on Eloquence. His plan rather exhi- 
bits the formed shape, than details the 

iples of his science. He delivers no 
éeture ; his display is an oration on some 
sémtiment, or quality, or predisposing 
cause of the impression to be produced 
by public speaking. He delivers this 
without notes, and relieves the sternness 
of his didactic by reciting short speci- 
mens of popular poetry. We shall pro- 
bably give, in our next publication, some 
more minute notice of the matter of dis- 
@ourses whicli, if they should be the 
commencement of a regular school of 
ofatory in England, would give the in- 
veéntor a peculiar place among the con- 
tributors to national advantage. 


SKETCHES. OF SOCIETY. 


L'ERMITE EN PROVINCE. 
- THE BEARNAIS. 

“ T think I could explain to you the cause 
of that.moral and physical superiority which 
is gefierally found in the inhabitants of the 
mountains.” “ You may s yourself the 

” replied he, “ my opinion is fixed: 
tie inhabitants of the mountains are no bet- 
terthar those of the plain, or at least the 
difference is so small, that it is not worth 
while to speak of it.” “ What! you believe 
——” “That this world is a great pri- 
“ay sate *) — gear Crew not = 

stice, collects malefactor's (forcats* 
afl colours unider the superintendance of 
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some overseers (Argousins,* or Spanish Al- 
guazil) who aré no better than the crew 
(chaine*) which they conduct?” Saying 
this he began again to turn over his book of 
the roads, to know the name of the village 
through which we were going to pass. 
These few words su to acquaint my 
readers with the amiable character of the 
companion with whom I travel from Bay- 
onne, ‘where I met with him, to Barréges 
where he is going to take the waters. This 
man is the most sour misanthrope, the nrost 
determined censor I have seen in my life: 
we have not been yet four hours together, 
and he hds found time to abuse the country, 
the inhabitants, the climate, himself, me, 
and all the world. As we approached the 
Gave de Pau, “I recollect this place, said 
he, addressing the postilion ; is not this the 
road to Ortheville? Yes, Sir, and before us 
the village of Belloe ?—Yes, Sir.—But upon 
that eminence on the left there was a cha- 
teau, if I rightly remember.—It was demo- 
lished twenty years ago—They ought to 
have done it eighteen years sooner (con- 
tinued he, throwing himself back in the car- 
riage) and to have buried under the ruins all 
those who were in it, not gocepting the child 
that was just born.—“ What child was it 
then”—It was. myself—How! you are the 
son..... ?—I am the son of nobody, 
whatever Bridvison may say. My story is 
not long, and as it does not do me great 
honor, I readily relate it. 
I have been at war with society ever since 
Icame into the world. ‘Till the age of fif- 
teen, I was brought up under the romantic 
name of Alcander, by the curate of a village, 
which we have just passed on the left: this 
old man, with whom I had been left, with 
a pretty large sum of money, died without 
knowing to whom I belonged; and confided 
me to the care of his brother, a neighbour- 
ing farmer: but as I grew up, without any 
one’s coming to claim me, with inclinations 
ill agreeing with the rustic life to which I 
was destined, I soon became a very heavy 
burden to the poor family which had 
adopted me. I felt this, and collected ideas 
enough to be much displeased with those 
who had placed me in this disagreeable situ- 
ation, from which I sought means to free 
myself. 


One day, (I could tell you the date and 
the hour) a stout well-dressed man, whom I 
remember to have seen several times at the 
farm, care for me, led me to the bridge of 
Ortheville, where a carriage was waiting 
for him, aud spoke to me these words: 
“ Alcander, you see that chateau—she to 
whom it belongs is your mother; the incon- 
testable proofs of what I advance are in this 
pocket book ; by delivering it to you, I re- 
pair a fault, 1 perform a duty, and I revenge 
myself. Adieu!”—Without giving me time 
to say a word, he stepped into his post-chaise 
and withdrew, calling me Monsieur le Che- 
valier, When I recovered from my surprise 
I hastened into a little wood close by, to ex- 
amine my titles of nobility; nothing was 





* These-words bagne, forcats, Argousins, and 
chaine, in fact all technical, and i 
o galley saves and thelr treataneat. Ede 





wanting, letters, portraits, certificates'of the 
— of “— nurse, — I was,: if not 
very legitimately, at least. very legall 

Chemis ‘te the law axiom, ber ot 
the son of the Count de . . . who died two 
years before at the Camp of Jalés. I pass 
over namerous details, the knowledge of 
which justifies, at least in my eyes, the step 
on which I resolved without the smallest 
hesitation, Having first deposited my fa- 
mily papers in the hands of a notary, I pro- 
ceeded, without communicating my design 
to any body, to the Chateau of... . to 
which the Countess, after having spent ten 
years in the capital, had returned a few 
months before. I sent up to requesta few 
minutes’ conversation in private with her: 
this lady, whose beauty struck me less than 
the impertinent air which diminished its 
charms, received me without deigning to 
turn her eyes on me, I had prepared a lit- 
tle speech so as to excite her attention by 
the very first words. “ Madam, said I, no 
sooner had I learned that I had the honor 
to belong to your ladyship, than I hastened 
to come and pay my respects to you.”—To 
belong tome! .. . . (interrupted she, sur- 
veying me with arrogance) what do you 
mean, friend?—I mean, Madam, continued 
I, raising my voice, that I am your son 
whom you have forgotten for fifteen years, 
and that I am come to fut you in mind of 
him.—Pray who told you this tale? resumed 
she, but in a tone of voice which was al- 
ready less confident.—“ This tale, Madam, 
is in your own hand-writing and that of M. 
de Laf. .... 1 have deposited the manu- 
script in the hands of a notary, who will 
communicate it, if you think fit, to the tri- 
bunal at Pau.” Without answering me, the 
Countess ran to her writing desk, opened a 
drawer with a false bottom, and not finding 
the papers which she had doubtless laid in 
it... . “ That villainous steward!” cried 
she, “ I will have him hanged.”—Then be- 
coming calmer, “ Well, young man,” con- 
tinued she, “ what do you ask of me?... 
Whatever you may have read, I am not your 
mother; but it is nevertheless true that your 
birth is a mystery which I am not allowed 
to reveal; restore to me my papers, and 
fix a price on my gratitude and your silence.” 
—Your heart has too long disowned me, 
Madam, for me to attach any sentiment to 
the name of your son; £ renounce it with- 
out the least difficulty: but you have made 
life a torment to me, for which you owe me 
an indemnity; you have an income of 
300,000 francs, to which I can adduce the 
same rights as your two other children; 
secure to me 10,000 by a contract in due 
form, which you shall sign before the no- 
tary to whom I have confided the pledges of 
your maternal tenderness; he shall restore 
to you this precious eee and I promise 
you, we will in future total strangers to 
each other. The lady exclaimed at the extra- 
vagance of my demands, but I had made up 
my mind, my resolution was taken, and I did 
not leave her till we had concerted the ar- 
rangements to be made. The next morning 
we met again for the second and last time, 
at the notary’s; where I abjured my rights 
with as good a grace as Madame de * * * 
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éaevificed Hers. Free as thé bird in the air, 
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belonging to nothing and to nobody, T began 
y choosing myself a nate: TI took that of 
tis, which binds me to nothing, and 
which the wise Ulysses found of such use 
it the cavern of Polyphemus. 

The revolutionary commotion began: I 
Hasteried to Patis in order bettér to enjoy 
tie scene. I thowght I should have to’ad- 
thire thé noble agitation’s of a great people; 
I saw only the antics of monkies; F danced 
as well as the rest, withont knowing for 
whom of for what, and made my escape 
when fhe masters of the show let loose upon 
the monkies, thé tigers that tore them to 
piéces. 

I passed over to England; ty éffects 
were plundered at the Custom House ; E was 
stopped three months at Dover to give me 
title to put my papers in. order; the gentle- 
men highwaymen disburdened me of my 
portmanteau, only two leagues from Lon- 
don; my taylor put me in the Fleet because 
I objected to his bill; and after six momhs 
chicanery and disputes of every kind, 1 was 
driver’ from this classic land of liberty by 
virtue of the Alien Bill. 

It was a great deal worse among the de- 
scendants of William Tell; F was pursued 
from Canton to Canton, as far as Constatice, 
where some of my own countrymen wanted 
to throw me into the Rhine, because I wore 
around hat, and my hair was cut a /a Titus. 

It would require more time than we have 
to spare, and more a than I have left, 
to give you an account of my twenty years’ 


travels; during which I have successively 
visited all the states of Europe, not except- 


ing Turkey, (the only one, by the way, 
which is better than its repntation); suffice 
it to know that I have every where found 
cause tu despise this herd, called mankind, 
among whom the laws are snares, the insti- 
tutions means of tyranny, the arts and sci- 
efces mean auxiliaries of force, or vile flat- 
terérs of power. Tired of roving, disgusted 
with all | have seen, with all 1 have eard, 
sick in body and mind, like a stag long pur- 
sued by the hounds, I return to my native 
Spot to die.”—“ Bon chin tourn a loustaou 
(a good dog returns to his home) as the pro- 
verb of the country says, your native air will 
restore your health.”—“ To tell the truth I 
do not much care about it; I have lived long 
enough to know what life is worth.”—“ One 
may see that you return from the land of 
fogs; you are now under a serene sky, 
among an amiable, gay and lively people ; 
you will get reconciled to life, and even to 
mankind; from the manner in which you 
look at these country lasses, | should not be 
surprised if the reconciliation began with 
the women.”—“ In all countriés that sex is 
better than the other; and this is not saying 
much.” —As he was speaking M. Outis tell 
asleep, and left me at leisure to examine the 
country through which we travelled. 


THE DRAMA. 
THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


KING'S THEATRE. 
Ea Clemenza di. ‘fité was revived on 
Saturday last, and hag since been repéated. 





The Opera is one of singular spirit and 
r of harmony, of rematkablé dulness: 

of plot, and of the most wearisome’ — 
tude. If Mozarr had been the poet, he 
must have thrown more life into the poetry ; 
but if Metastasio had been the composer, 
he could not have “ distilled a steam” of 
richer sweétness thamthe music. The plot is 
like alt Italian plots, and therefore not worth 
distmct censtire ; it has the debility of mei- 
dent that looks for interest in the vapid ro- 
mance of high lifé, and calls it classic ; and 
: he affected yn — - all eee of 
oreign antry drivels habitually from the 
lips of Loouaties masters of the world. Vé- 
tellia, the d er of the dethroned Vitedlius, 
is slightly in love with Sertus, an attendant 
onthe Emperor Fitws, and not at all in love 
with the Emperor, but resolutely enamoured 
of his throne. She urges Sextus to give 
proof of his affection by assassinating his 
master, embarks him in conspiracy, and 
then leaves him to extricate himself. Sextus 
is of course discovered, after an abortive 
attempt at rebellion, and infinite despair at 
his crime. He is about to be executed; 
Vitellia feels some human compunction at 
last, acknowledges her share, and obtains 
pardon for her humble admirer. This is all 
meagre and absurd, but the strains which 
convey its absurdity are admirable. “ Deh 
Prendi,” the first popular duet in the Opera, 
is a composition of excessive beauty, grown 
feeble in its impression on our éar, by its 
popularity. “ Ah perdona,” the duet in 
which Sextus and Vitellta acknowledge their 
mutual feeling, is, in the phrase of the only 
poet privileged to talk of such things as 
nature intended them, “ Silver sweet, as 
lovers’ tongues by night.” The remaining 
songs are in every variety of styJe, but in all 
of masterly skill, grace and beauty. Fopor 
was the Vitellia, Camporess the Sertus, 
Pasta, with the look and aukwardness of 
eternal rusticity, was Servilia, the chosen 
bride of Titus. Brcrez condescended to’ 
enact, for singing was out of the question; 
Annius, who walks in and walks out, chaunts 
a deplorable melody, and encumbers the 
scene with useless love-making. But great- 
est, though last, was Signor Creverti, the 
Titus, the “delicie humani generis;” and 
certainly sustaining the character of su- 
a delighter, if the human race could 
ring themselves to be of the same opinion 

with Sicnon Crevettr. This man has the 
merit beyond, perhaps, any living actor, of 
detecting where his excellence lies. To 
judge from the downward consciousness of 
the Signor’s: eye, his talent lies in his legs 
unquestionably ; neither eye nor ear in the 
house could conceive it to exist an inch 
above his buskins. His glance fixes with 
the justest meditation on the tapering 
soustiianne of ‘his anele, the eurving 
beauty of his calf; and even on the throne, 
when he sits in reyal solitude, yet cheering 
that stately loneliness by singing for hitnself 
in various strains of Transpadane dissonance, 
it might be shrewdly guessed by one not 
fortunate enough to hear the medley, 
though sufficiently favoured to see the mime, 
that his song was a diréct patiegyfic on 
hose dneles which he tortis with such 





pleased and unpailing eéntémplation en the 
embroidered footstool, supporting the ex- 
trémities of his Majesty. ‘his old mab 
seems mérged: in the deeper depths of antix 
quated foppery. His voice, feeble and que+ 
ralous, omy exhausts the a@idience by its 
labours after execution. His cadences are 
all cracked, his tragic acting made’ corti 

by conceit, and the compassion whieh we. 
would be ready to give’ to his powers, rew 
pelled by his obtrusive an@ personal dpi-: 
nion of their perfection. 

ENGLISH OPERA. 

The only-novelvy of dramatic production 
this week was a slight piece at the English 
Opera; on W » entitled by the aws 
thor an Operetta; and called “ Batchelors’ 
Wives; or, the British at Brussels.” The 
tmausic, we are told, is by Mr. Kearns; and we 
mention his name the more willingly be- 
cause we do not think this: music is likely 
to get him one. It is very médiocre, and 
does not redeem the Theatre from the mis« 
fortune of sing-sony attached to the licence, 
The characters in’ Bachelors’ Wives: are 
Monsieur Patrick O’Dennis Le Grand, hétel- 
—- at Brussels, who has nothing of the 
Irishmar but his mame, Mr. W. S. Chat 
— Madame Le Grand, his wife, Mrs. Pindétt 
—Captains Melfort and Gaylove, Messrs. 
T. Short and Wrench—and Julia and Emily, 
their respective wives, Mrs. W. 8. G 
and Miss Kelly. This appears at first sight 
so snug a family party, that a riddle might 
be put how it could be thrown into dramatic 
plot, or furnish imeident or situation. In 
truth it does little in either way. The 
officers at Brussels, for the suke of intrigud 
and gaiety, pass themselves as 
hoping that their letters, descriptive of hard 
ships tn campsand hair-b inthe 
field, will solace their turtles in England t#th 
the fate ef war sénds them homie to domes» 
ticate. The ladies, however, are of a more 
adventurous or loving nature, and they j 
ney to Brussels to treat their beloved with 
an _ee surprize. Both parties arrivé 
at M. Le Grand’s Hotel, where the planers 
of this charming rencontre beeome dé 
quainted, through the landlady, with the 
real state of affairs, and consequently re 
solve, before making themselves known, to 
punish their husbands for their infidelity. 
Fo effect this, Emily contrives an mterview 
= —— who had never seen his friend’ 
wife, and under pretence of procuring a mi+ 
niatute of a ‘val who had ouppleneed ner ie 
the affections of her lover, to be éépiéd, 
shows him the portrait of his Julia, and §lls 
his bosom with the stings of jealousy. In 
like tiannér Julia cotittives to Kindle a pas- 
sion in the volatile heart of Gaylove, who 
tells her his natiie is Jénkins, and to whom 
shé eritrusts a lefter as for a brother officer, 
but which is in fact to himself, and a sort of 
confession of imprudence on the part of bis 
Emily. He is of course also tormented with 
doubt and suspicions, As the moratity of 
this piece is not of the first water, the Cap- 
tains determine to fevenge or console them- 
selves by seducing theif new aéquaintances, 
They make sepatate appointments with 
jthem for 4 masked ball in the evening, and 




















agree upon nearly the same signals, though 
is nothing to hinder them to walk into 
the ladies’ chambers; the signals, some odd 
sort of music, are however given, the ladies 
come out in masks, and a Sestetto is sung 
(for Mr. and Mrs. Le Grand are brought 
in; for the Finale)}—the masks are removed, 
and the truant husbands, abashed, reclaimed 
and ea by their indulgent partners. 
We have said that the morality of this pro- 
duction is not of the purest order ; it is still 
more reprehensible, for it is loose; and nearly 
the whole of its scope is to treat matrimo- 
nial infidelity as a venial offence of universal 
practice, aed without even reprehension. It 
1s indeed but too true that this crime is com- 
mon, and that in the world there is not the 
ignominy attached to it which would hap- 
pily preserve the innocence .of many a victim 
and. the peace of many a family. But it is 
therefore that the stage ought, in its higher 
attributes, rather to aim at reforming the 
age, than at palliating one of its most inju- 
rious _vices.. Married libertines, whether 
sentimentally depraved or lightly debauch- 
ed, are not characters to be laughed into the 
good graces of a virtuous audience. With 
the. abatement which we claim for this 
rand defect, it is but fair to acknowledge 

that there is.a guod deal of humour, several 
scenes of neat equivoque, and a general air 
of whim and sprightliness in the British at 
Brussels, which render it very amusing. The 
performers played with spirit, and the piece 
was announced for repetition with applause, 
though we thought there was something 
ef presumptuous innovation in the style in 
which this was done by Mr. Wrench.— 
The giving out anew drama after its first 
representation is. the appeal from the writer 
tw the public tribunal. We do not desire it 
to be too humble, but it ought to be modest; 
and where custom has established a tolerably 
convenient form of precedent it is well to 
follow it, or at least not to deviate into a 
track which might be objected to as arrogat- 
ing too much, This was Mr. Wrench’s error: 
instead of the polite and graceful “ Ladies 
and Gentlemen, with ur permission,” he 
advanced boldly to the front of the stage, and 
taking upon himself to interpret the public 
sentiment, he said: ‘‘ Assured of your appro- 
bation, this Piece will be repeated tu-morrow.” 
We will not blame more harshly an inno- 
vation arising in all probability from a com- 
mendable zeal on behalf of the author. As 
@ specimen of the songs we subjoin the 
Portrait by Mr. T. Short,who, though labour- 
ing under a cold, sung it delightfull , 

The soft blue of her eye 

I will catch from the sky, 

And [ll brighten the colour with dew, 
And the roses of sprin, 
All their blushes shall Tite " 
To place round her dimples their hue. 


The dear lip’s soften’d red, 
From the sea’s sandy bed, 
The bright coral shall serve to adorn, 
And over the whole 
For the beam of the soul, 
I will throw the first blush of the morn. 


© RUS! QUANDO TE aSPICIAM? 
The New * * ®* *—weare at a loss what to 
call it—we would say Green Room, but that 
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name is already appropriated to another 
apartment in the Theatre. It is however 
the “ Grand Room” converted into a par- 
terre, furnishing the usual refreshments, 
frequented by the usual visitors, and serving 
the double purpose of a lobby tor the Loun- 
ers, and a waiting-place for the half price. 
here is a sort of terrace all round occupied 
with trees of considerable growth, and a 
variety of other trees and shrubs are so dis- 
posed on the floor as to divide it into four 
alleys for promenading. At the top there is 
an arch which covers the confectionary and 
liqueur temptations; and there are rustic 
seats for the repose of town-tired Rakes, 
and Chinese lanterns to illuminate the 
beauties of London courtezans. 

The whole has a very uncommon effect ; 
and we doubt not the Shrubbery will an- 
swer the purpose for which it was contrived, 
though we scarcely dare to hint what that 
purpose may be beyond the mere attraction 
of—company. It might be whimsical to 
trace a sort of pas analogy between the 
productions of nature and of art in this 
modern Elysium. It boasts its Laurel for 
the successful Bard ; its Fir for the thieves ; 
its Bor for the Pugilists; its Myrtle for the 
Venuses; its Birch for the Critics; and its 
pop(u)lar (we must strain a letter) for the 
performers—all, classes very conversant with 
theatrical lobbies, and all apparently de- 
lighted with this ingenious and notable im- 
provement which has done more than: was 
done to confound Macbeth when 

“ Birnamwood did come to Dunsinane,” 


It was rather a curious amusement to 
listen to the living drama which was per- 
formed among what the play-bills pronounce 
* these living trees.” A sour fellow, whom 
we knew to be a newspaper writer of dra- 
matic criticism, observed that they were not 
strong enough for the only useful purpose to 
which they could be put, that of hanging 
four fifths of those connected with the place. 
The Cyprians protested that this retreat was 
quite refreshing and delightful. A citizen 
compared it to Hornsey, the sweetest spot in 
the universe. A person of fashion thought 
it inferior to Vauxhall. A Scotchman was 
reminded of Italian amours as described by 
Burns— 

***** hunting among groves of Myrtles: 
An old beau did not like the withering. A 
pickpocket wanted more shade. A poet, in- 
spired, took out his common-place book, 
which a Bow-street officer fancying he had 
just nimmed took him into custody, and he 
was only released on its being discovered 
that it contained nothing of value. The 
managers chuckled to see their woods so 
thickly peopled, and one of them who recol- 
lected something of Shakespeare repeated 
(aside) on his exit— 

“ Tot Luxury, pell-mell!” 


Drury Lane.—Drury Lane commences 
next season under the management of Mr. 
Raymond, but still with its committees and 
proprietaries. As this Theatre closed earlier 
than has recently been usual, so, we are 
informed, it will be later in opening. The 


end of September is mentioned, an 
alterations are making in the interim. 


many 





—— 
Covent Garpen.—This Theatrecontinues 
open for the benefits of Performers, and 
without furnishing matter for criticism. Miss 
O’Neill has repeated the part of Desdemona, 
which she first played for her own private 
Benefit ; but we do not think it so attractive 
as several of her established characters, 

After the performance the Theatre closed 
on Thursday night fer the season, and Mr. 
Fawcett took leave of the audience with the 
following address :— 

Lapies ayp GenTLEMEN—I have again to 
offer the most grateful acknowledgment of 
the Proprietors of this Theatre, for your 
kind and liberal patroriage. Supported by 
this all-powerful aid, the Covent Garden 
Company has maintained its high celebrity 
throughout a season fraught with unusual 
public distress, and, by its popular attrac- 
tion, the Proprietors have been able to meet 
their large and heavy expenditure. 

The various revivals and new pieces have 
been more than usually successful. Scarcely 
one can be named amongst the great number 
produced that has not been most favorably 
received, And the production of anew Tra- 
gedy, which has been universally admired 
for its classical and poetical beauties, is an 
occurrence as gratifying as itisrare. The 
termination of the present season has been 
marked by the retirement of one of the 
brightest ornaments of the British stage, 
The high public honors paid to Mr. Kemble 
must have the effect of stimulating the ex- 
ertions of those performers who succeed 
him, that they may deserve and attain the 
like honors when they shall be obliged to 
bid you a last adieu. 

Until the second Monday in September, 
the usual period of re-opening, the Propri- 
etors respectfully*bid you farewell—and they 
assure you the recess shall be passed in new 
efforts for your amusement and gratification. 

The Performers, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
with heartfelt thanks for your unceasing 
kindness, take their leave, till the time 
when they shall have the honor of meeting 
you here again. 





Hay Marker Tueatre. — Stock-pieces 
alone have hitherto been performed at the 
Hay Market, and, of consequence, have 
offered little for remark. On Monday, a 
Mr. Amherst performed Shylock. His suc- 
cess was very questionable, though he seems 
to be an actor of an original cast, who 
studies for himself, and does not imitate 
others. From this springs a peculiarity of 
manner and new readings of passages which 
much more frequently displease than obtain 
approbation ; but itis not our purpose to enter 
into a detailed examination of a single per- 
formance, especially as it was rather a failure 
than a triumph. The size of the winter 
houses has often and truly been said to ruin 
the greatest ornaments of the stage; but 
Mr. Amherst is by nature formed to shine 
more in those domes where distant specta- 
tors require a powerful voice and strong 
gesticulation, than in this ‘small Theatre 
where every thing depends upoa minute ex- 
pression. 

On Tuesday, a grand tumult took place 
owing to the following circumstances: The 





play-bills announced “ Wild “Oats,” and 
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« The Critic ;” Matthews to act Rover 
for the first time (with imitations,) and his 
old part of Sir Fretul. He is stated to have 
been ill, but his: recovery being confidently 
anticipated, it was not thought necessary to 
change the Play. On Tuesday afternoon, 
however, contrary to expectation, an unfavo- 
rable report of his health was received, and 
in consequence, the following bill was print- 
ed, and posted at the doors of the Theatre:— 
WHEATRE ROYAL, NAYMARKET. 
Tuesday Evening, July 15, 1817. 

The Public is most respectfully informed, 
that in consequence of the continued indis- 
position of Mr. Matthews, he is unable to 
perform this evening; and that Mr. Russell 
will therefore act the part of Rover, in the 
Comedy of Wild Oats, and that the character 
of Sir Fretful Plagiary, in the Critic, will be 
sustained by Mr. Terry. 

The first scene of the play went off well; 
but when the moment arrived for Rover to 
come on, and Mr. Russell made his appear- 
ance, loud disapprobation, mingled with vo- 
ciferous aed made it impossible for him 
to proceed. He immediately advanced to the 
front of the stage, and begged to assure the 
audience, that it was from no ambition of 
his own that he came forward in the charac- 
ter he had assumed; but in consequence of 
the indisposition of Mr. Matthews, his duty 
to the Theatre and to the Public had made 
it imperative on him to do so. In common 
with every brother actor, he was sorry 
for the occasion of their disappointment. 
Under all the circumstances of the case, he 
hoped for their indulgence, but thought it 
necessary to add, he could not undertake to 
give imitations, as Mr. Matthews had pro- 
posed to do. 

This address was generally applauded ; 
but a strong spirit of discontent still pre- 
vailed, which increased as they attempted to 
proceed with the performance, till at length 
the tumult became really formidable, and 
Russelj, and Barnard, who played Harry, re- 
tired in the midst of the uproar. 

Mr. Barnard now appeared on the part of 
the Manager, to endeavour to appease the 
indignation of the offended part of the au- 
dieuce. He represented the occurrence to be 
one that was wholly unavoidable, and stated 
bills to have been printed as soon as it was 
known Mr. Matthews could not perform, in 
order to apprize the public of the changes 
which it had become necessary to make in 
the Play and Entertainment. 

_ It was denied that such bills had been 
issued. 

Mr. Barnard assured the house that 200 
bills had been printed, one of which he pro- 
duced and read. 

The malcontents were still unsatisfied. 
Their hostility produced the usual varieties of 
discord. A thousand calls were made at the 
same moment; Boxes, Pit, and Gallery had 
their representatives, or at least orators, 
who undertook to express the wishes of the 
multitude: and while one host insisted on 
“ an apology,” another required the appear- 
ance of “the Manager,” and a third, more mo-" 


dest, only called for “ music.” These, among 
the numerous demands urged from all sides 
of the house, were those which, from the su- 
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perior powers of their advocates, were most 
distinctly heard. Mr. Barnard endeavoured 
to speak, but was compelled to retire with- 
out effecting his purpose. 

After a pause of some length, he again 
came farward. The Manager, he assured 
them, was anxious to comply with the wishes 
of the house. “ Let him come forward 
then,” was the response, and Mr. Barnard 
found it necessary once more to leave the 
stage. 

His absence was but momentary. On his 
return he was greeted with hisses and vio- 
lent opposition, and the call for the Mana- 
ger became louder than ever. Silence being 
with some difficulty obtained, Mr. Barnard 
said the Manager of that Theatre was not in 
the habit of presenting himself to the Pub- 
lic. The tumult was renewed. Mr. Barnard 
was afterwards allowed to add, that the 
Managers desired through him to know the 
wishes of the audience. 

The Manager was again called for; but 
Mr. Barnard seemed to misunderstand the 
call, and proceeded to shew that it had not 
been possible to change the Play. This did 
not prove satisfactory; but having received 
fresh instructions from the side scenes, he 
declared himself authorized to inform them 
that those who wished to leave the Theatre 
might have their money returned. 

About twenty persons rose to take their 
departure. The play then proceeded. A 
new effort was made at opposition; but this 
was put down by the voice of the audience, 
and perfect tranquillity was speedily re- 
stored. 





THEATRICAL. 
American O. P. Tumult. 

O. P. has become a generic name for all sorts 
of Theatrical riots, whether they spring from 
disputed prices, public disappointments, or 
private quarrels. The latterseems to have been 
the origin of an affray and demolition which 
took place at the Charleston theatre on the 
12th of March last, of which a “ succinct 
account” printed and published in that city 
has just been transmitted tous. As this ac- 
count must interest our dramatic friends, 
and appears calculated to amuse the general 
reader, we shall proceed to render what is 
called succinct still more succinct, and trans- 
fer it to our page. 

The Charleston theatre is under the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Holman, a performer well 
known to the lovers of the drama in this 
country. He recently visited Europe to re- 
cruit his company, and, among other heroes, 
enlisted Mr. Caldwell, of the Dublin stage, 
at the stipulated salary of thirty dollars per 
week and a benefit at the regular charges. 
Mr. Caldwell’s forte is it seems genteel co- 
medy, but the manager put him into tragedy, 
and he in requital got the manager into 
trouble. The part which led to the Row 
was Buckingham in Henry VILI,in which Mr, 
Caldwell refused to appear unless he were 
allowed to perform in Farce on the same 
evening; alledging a verbal understanding 
to that effect with Mr. Holman, ‘and the de- 
clension of his popularity if he ‘played cha- 
racters unsuited to his talents: without an 
opportunity of displaying them in a line more 
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congenial to their bent. This refusal Mr. 
Holman resented by dismissing him without 
a benefit. On’ the eventful night of the 12th 
of March when this contest was brought to 
a crisis, Mr. Caldwell’s partizans commenced 
the eperations of disturbance. Placards (a 
la John Bull) were exhibited with these 
words: “ the fulfilment of your promise with 
Mr. Caldweil or no play.” Calls for the 
arties were also betel from all quarters: at 
ength Mr. Holman presented himself, and, 
after undergoing the usual interruption of © 
discordant Sodiferations, was permitted to 
speak. He remarked, says our authority, 
“that any dispute between an actor and 
himself was a private matter, in which the 
audience had no right to interfere; that he 
had thought proper to dismiss Mr. Caldwell; 
insisted that the amusements of the evening 
should not be interrupted,” and, accordingly, 
compelled the actors to proceed. The clamor 
now became general, and the performance of 
the play entirely suspended. Mr. Holman 
once more came forward, whilst’the cries 
for Mr. Caldwell continued. The manager 
then vehemently declared ‘that upon his honor 
“ Mr. Caldwell should never again appear 
on the boards of this theatre.”—“ It has 
been thought, adds the writer, (the lean- 
ing of whose opinion is very evident) that 
Mr. Holman’s manner was on this oc- 
casion, under the excitement of feeling, ex- 
pressive of violence and irritation towards 
the audience.” Be this as it may, the 
manner of thé audience soon became 
very distinctly expressive of violence and 
irritation towards Mr. Holman. Mr. Cald- 
well was brought into the pit, and addressed 
the house, complaining of a breach of his 
engagement. Mr. Holman said the theatre 
was no place for debating, and he would 
answer him in a court of justice. He called 
un the magistrates present to preserve. order: 
the uproar became tremendous, the: ladies 
were admonished to retire, the lamps and 
chandeliers were broken, the benches torn 
up, and in the midst of darkness’ and con- 
fusion, the interior of the theatre was re- 
duced to a wreck. The City Guard were 
sent for, and entered the pit with side arms, 
but were obliged: to retire over the orchestra 
behind the scenes, where.their numbers 
being recruited they re-appeared with mus- 
kets and bayonets, and at half past-nine the 
house was cleared. 

From this date to the 19th, various state- 
ments were given to the public by the par- 
ties. The result was that Mr. Holman con- 
sented to Mr. Caldwell’s taking a farewell 
benefit. On this occasion Mr.C. personated 
Hamlet, and in the end addressed the au- 
dience, thanking them for their liberality and 
support. Nothing occurred to disturb the 
harmony of the evening, and the receipts, 
exclusive of private donations, amounted to 
about 2100 dollars. In this there appears to 
have been great kindness to a stranger, whe- 
ther in the right or wrong, and we should 
be glad to see it repaid to Americans ‘in this 
country. ne dunt inte 

The sacrifice on the part of the manager 
seems to have restored ‘the public e; 
and it is so well epined in the concluding 


letter of our pamphlet, which also contains 
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the right of citizenship, until official 
intelligence shall have been received of 
the fate that has attended the first expe- 
dition of emigrants from that country to 
the United States of America. 

Lord ComBERMERE, Governor of Bar- 
badoes, and Commander of the Forces in 
the Windward and Leeward Islands, ar- 
rived at his destination’on the 3d instant. 

Colonel M‘Mahon has_ resigned his 
Office of Private Secretary and Privy 
Purse &c. to the Prince Regent, in whose 
immediate service the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman has been Jong distinguished. We 
are § to say that ill health is the 
men alt ile retirement. Col. M‘Mahon 
is to be raised to the Baronetage forthwith 
as an acknowledgment of his fidelity, 
and Sir B. Bloomfield, one of H. R. High- 
ness’s Equerries, has been appointed his 
Successor at Carlton House. 

On Sunday last the Duchess of Berry 
was delivered of a daughter who died 
soon after; and on the 15th the literary 
world (at least) sustained a much heavier 
loss in Madame de Stael-Holstein, daugh- 
ter of the celebrated Necker, and herself 
more celebrated by her works. 








VARIETIES. 


Rome, 24th May.—Very interesting exca- 
vations are now making beyond the Church 
of Domine guo vadis, outside of the ancient 
gate Capena, and not far from the Appian 
way. There have been discovered a 
the remains of a Roman edifice, the rooms 
and the vestibule of which are paved with 
beautiful Mosaic. A bed-room has been 
found with fragments of statues, marble or- 
naments and inscriptions, There are rea- 
sons for thinking that this country-house 
was built under the first Antonines, and that 
it belonged to a lady of great distinction, of 
the name of Munatia Procula. It is to be 
hoped that some antiquary will be in- 
duced to publish an account of these disco- 
veries. At Naples every day brings to light 
new treasures of art that have been buried 
so many ages.. The Bourbon Museum as- 
tonishes all travellers. 

Mustcat Fincersnc.—Hitherto the fin- 
gering of keyed instruments has been consi- 

ered as a habit depending upon mechani- 
cal arrangement; but the following fact 
may lead to considerable scientific improve- 
mentin such an important part of musical 
practice. The fact is drawn from actual ob- 
Servation at the for the Blind, where, 
en a careful examination of the movements 
of the workman, it may be seen that a most 
extraordinary and specific use is made of the 
little finger ; for that finger is always ap- 
plied by them, when they wish to olitain 
particular information respecting the nature 
of a surface, in preference aonap other. This 
is accounted for upon @ simple anatomical 





principle. It is ingeniously remarked, that 
of the hand 
nges and one 
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half of the ring finger are supplied with 
nervous energy by the ulnar nerve, whilst 
the remainder of the fingers, and the thumb, 
receive their energy from the medial nerve. 
In consequence of the hard fingering and 
thumbieg of the blind in the manufacture of 
baskets, the sensibility of the nerves con- 
nected with the thumb and three fingers, 
becomes considerably blunted; but the sen- 
sibility of the little finger remaining unim- 
paired, through infrequency of use, and its 
nerve being distinct from the others, it is 
still susceptible of that delicacy of touch 
requisite to regulate the perception of those 
deprived of the sense of sight. 

This. truth may ultimately be rendered 
important in the execution of the more dif- 
ficult rmaovements upon beth the Pianoforte 
and Organ, and even upon other instru- 
ments. 

Optrcat Wonpers.—People laugh at the 
story of Argus with one hundred eyes; but 
what are they to the eyes of some insects! 
The Grey Drone fly, for instance, has been 
ascertained to possess 14,000 eyes; and it is 
said that a much greater number may be 
found in the Dragon fly! 

A Correspondent at Rome informs us, 
that at the funeral of the late Cardinal 
Maury, the corpse was, according to custom, 
borne to the Chiesa Nuova with the face 
exposed. As, however, some traces of pu- 
trefaction were observable, a wax mask was 
laid over the countenance. Pasquin com- 
posed the following epitaph on the occasion. 

Qui giace Maury, = porporato 

Che vivo e morto, fu sempré mascherato. 

Letters from Rome state, that Prince 
Borghese expends considerable sums in carry- 
ing on extensive excavations which he ex- 

cs will enable him to replace the antiques 
- lately sold. 

The British Institution in Pall Mall will 
continue open to the 12th of August, on 
which day the present Exhibition of the 
works of deceased British Artists closes. 

Our Government is, we uaderstand, pre- 
paring to send out several scientific persons 
to explore such portions of New South Wales 
as can be visited from the British settle- 
ments. There is a wide and interesting 
field for discoveries, and we doubt not but 
that natural history will make many ad- 
vances in every branch from a well-conduct- 
ed enterprize in this quarter. 

It is well known that both men and ani- 
mals experience an uneasy sensation pro- 
duced by a difficulty of respiration whenever 
they lie too long on their backs, From ex- 
periments made by Mr. Legallois we Jearn 
that this position causes a diminution of the 
natural warmth, the duration of which 
may prove fatal to life. 

A young gentleman of Paris, with the 
view of pleasing his mistress, lately gave 
himself out to be the auther-ef various Melo- 
Dramas which have been received at the 
Ambigu-Comique and the Porte-Saint- Martin, 
in support of his declaration he produces 
letters bearing the counterfeit signature of 
the managers of these Theatres. The im- 
position was however discovered, and the 
affair will shortly be brought before the 





pCourt of Assizes. 
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THE EXPLOSION OF THE STEAM BOAT ON THE 
RIVER OHO, 

An American Journal gives us the following 
Ses destonged on ten ine Ole tye sapier 
was royed on the river e 
sion of the boiler. When the vi rect 
pened the vessel lay quite close to the town at 
anchor. The explosion was accompanied by 
such a violent shock that the inhabitants of the 
little town — hurried baw the scene of the 
catastrophe with surgeons icians, the 
sight which presented itself to She they a 
proached the vessel was inexpressibly . 
ing. Eight people were ; the skin was 
torn off from head to foot. Three others were 
mortally wounded; six others more or less 
wounded. As they pulled eff the clothes of 
those who were still living, the skin came off 
with them to a considerable depth. The cries 
of the poor sufferers rent the ears of the spec- 
tators, and made the scene stil! more d al. 
The vessel had sailed without the pe pre- 
cautions, and before they had wetehs anchor 
they had let the steam act too strongly ; and 
just at the moment when the crew been 
called together to weigh anchor, the boiler 
burst. The same Journal mentions a very 
essential improvement of the Steam Engine, by 
which all such accidents may be prevented ip 
future. This improvement was imvented by 
David Heath, Jun. of New Jersey, and consists 
in a new contrivance of the boiler, by which 
a high temperature of the steam is obtained 
without the use of the condenser ; besides this 
the balance wheel and the beam are rendered 
annecessary, so that through this invention a 
whole Steam Engine of four horse power is re- 
duced to the small space of 60 ewbic feet. It 
is much to be regretted that the particulars of 
such an interesting discovery are not given, 
but we hope that we shall yet be able to give 
them at a future time. 





A writer, who styles himself the Chepa- 
lier Sibilans, has lately confided to the 
Parisian public his correspondence with an 
Irish Peer, to whom he has given the title 
of Lord Lovekings. H's familiar epistles are 
entitled, Diogéne a Paris, ou petites Lettres 
Parisiennes sur Histoire du jour, nos Sottises 
litteraires, et nos inconséquences morales et 
politiques. 

We have seen the first lette: of this new 
Diogenes. Itis filled with expressions of the 
most inveterate rancour against critical 
Journalists, and is excessively dull and 
tedious. The reader is fatigued with inces- 
sant reproaches: impudence without wit is 
the dullest quality in the world. To succeed 
now-a-days, an author must at least resolve 
to be just, witty and reasonable: This would, 
however, be too much to expect from the 
Chevalier Sibilans, whose work, thongh it 
cannot be styled a History of the present 
Times, may justly be ranked in the class of 


Sottises littéraires. 


Tuames Water.—It is a very curioys re- 
sult of some experiments which have beea 
made upon the River Thames, that the water 
of the river, properly ing, does net 
actually flow into the sea, or mix with the 
sea-water on the approach of the tide, but is 
absolutely carried up and down with the 
turn of alternate tides, for an indefinite 
period. This is conjectured to be the réal 
efficient cause of what is teemed the extreme 
softness of the Thames water. 
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The French Journals some time ago hint- 
ed, that a lady of Regedenus, intended a" 
institute an action against the jetors 0 
the Mercure, owing, we believes to some 

allusions which appeared in the 
pene which M, Jouy has lately written for 

t ° 

Tn allusion to this affair, the Constitutionnel 
contains the following paragraph: 

“ The Memorial- Bordelais no longer men- 
tions the intended action against the pro- 

rietors of the Mercure, by Madame Anniche- 
Tooter It appears that the complain- 
ant has desisted, and that the affair has been 
compromised. It has at least furnished a 
subject of scandal for the inhabitants of the 
Banks of the Garonne.” 


Tue Anors.—It had long been supposed 
that the Andes were the highest mountains 
in the world, and that Chimborazo was the 
highest of that chain: but this error has 
been corrected by the actual measurements 
of an English engineer, Mr. Webb, who has 
ascertained. that four of the peaks of Imans 
in Tartary are much higher than the former 
mountain, One of these peaks he sets down 
at a height of 4201 toises. , 

RetrocraDE Movements.—A_ certain 
Gentleman, not onc thousand miles from 
Piccadilly, being asked if he would bet on 
the.man who walks backwards, refused, on 
the principle that he must lose, as he him- 
self had been betting and going backwards 
for the whole of last winter. 

Marmron.—W hen Walter Scott presented 
the world with this much admired poem, he 
confessed that, with the exception of the 
name, he had adopted nothing from the feu- 
dal history of the Old Barons of that family. 
To lovers of genealogy, this certainly was 
cause of discontent; though such were few 
in number; but that number will now be 
considerably increased by the forthcoming 
publication of the real Marmion History, 
embellished with engravings, and accom- 
panied by the History of the Champion of 
England, and all the feudal services con- 


nected with:the manor of Scrivelsby, &c. 


ARCHITECTURAL OrNaMeENTS. — The re- 
moval of the Pillar from the centre of Lin- 
coln’s Inn Square is much regretted by every 
lover of British taste and of the skill of Inigo 
Jones. It has indeed been urged that the 
new Gas Lamp will throw light upon the law 
—it may be so, but surely the change is only 
worthy of the dark ages. 

Napies, May 19.—The King lately visit- 
ed the magnificent remains of Peslum, and 
went on the 17th to Pompeii with the Prince 
and Princess of Salemo. . After having ex- 
amined all the details, His Majesty was 
shewn several things lately dug up, among 
which were 13 silver and about 200 brass 
coins, and a cameo of extraurdinary size re- 
presenting Venus guided by the Loves. 

The King afterwards was presentat a new 
excavation, the result of which was the dis- 
covery of a candelabra, some vases, &c. 
His Majesty passed a highly flattering eulo- 
gium on the zeal of the Chevalier Arditi who 

ied him. 
»The story of the: mysterious female who 
lately excited so much interest in the vicinity 


"of Bristol (though. itis said she proved an 


impostor) is not so singular as was at first sup- 
posed.—A Paris Journal says that there are 
at present ‘existing at Colmar, two savages 
of the Austral territories, a man and a 
woman; natives of a country, the inhabit- 
ants of which are known by the name of 
Bush-Men. The man is four feet six inches 
in height, and the woman four feet. Their 
names are Jocko and Cantanina. Baked 
chickens or pigeous, leaf-tobacco-and brandy, 
are the food and drink which they prefer to 
allothers. Their exercises, which excite the 
curiosity of vast numbers of persons, consist 
in an imitation of the combats of their 
country, a religious ceremony, a warlike 
dance and in partaking of the little repast 
above mentioned. 

We see announced a work which is to cor- 
rect the errors of pronunciation, and of ex- 
pression in the metropolis; but the author 
does not tell us what other part of the Em- 
pire he means to take as the standard of 
correction. 

At a fashionable Cunversazione which was 
given a few evenings ago in Paris, some of 
the company were exalting, beyond all 
bounds, the privileges and advantages of 
military glory. The Marshal Duc de D—— 
was congratulated on the brilliant success 
which had honoured his carreer and illus- 
trated his arms. “ A General, said one of 
the Ladies, must feel indescribably happy 
on the day after a victory !”—* Not at all 
Madam, replied the Marshal, next to the mis- 
fortune of losing a battle, I know of none so 
great as that of gaining one.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Owing to the new arrangements which have 
this week been made in the LireERary GazettE, 
the Editor must request the indulgence of the 
many valuable Correspondents who have fa- 
voured the work with communications, if the 
occupation of his time prevents him from ac- 
knowledging them in a proper manner. 

Several Biographical Sketches are post- 
poned. 

Communications relative to the progress of 
their works in Architecture, Sculpture, Paint- 
ing, Engraving, and other Arts, are solicited 
from Artists ;—to such, immediate atiention 
will be paid. Literary and Dramatic Notices 
will receive similar attention. 

Having ogain received complaints of the late 
delivery of the Lirerary Gazetir, we think 
it proper to state, thut it is regularly pub- 
lished every Saturday Morning at 7 0 Clock, 
in order thut it may be on the breakfust-table 
of every Town Subscriber. It is also sent 
Free of Postage on the Saturday Evening, 
and should be received in the Country on Sun- 
deys at the distance of above 100 miles from 

own. 


NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is Published, price 5s. boards. 

IMPORTANT TRIFLES ; | chiefly 
appropriate to Females on their first entrance 
into Society. 
By EMMA PARKER, Author of the Guerrilla 

ief, &c. &c. 

Printed for T. Egerton, Whitehall ; and may 
be had of all Boaksellers. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, price 103, 6d. 8vo. 
boards, with Engravings, 

AUTHENTIC MEMOIRS of the 
REVOLUTION in FRANCE, and of the 
Sufferings of the Reyal-Family, deduced chiefly 
from accounts by eye-witnesses. 

This work contains the interesting details of 
M. Hue, Clery, Edgeworth, and the Duchess 
d@ Angouléme, of those affecting events at which 
they were personally present, digested into one 
narrative in their own words. 

Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Court, Ludgate Street. 

This day is published, in 2 vols. 4to. price 
21. 10s. the Third Edition, with Maps, of 

TRAVELS in ASIA MINOR and 
GREECE, made at the expense of the Dilet- 
tanti Society. 

By R. CHANDLER, D.D, 

London: Printed for Joseph Sooker, New 
Bond Street ; and Richard Priestiey, Holborn. 

Where may be had also, 

In 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s. a new Edition of 

Sermons ON VaRious Morat anp Re !- 
Gious SuBJxcTs, for all the Sundays, and some 
of the principal festivals of the Year. 

By the Rev. James ArcHer. 

Just published, price 10s. 6d. folio, stitched, 
illustrated by plates, 

A TREATISE on PERSPECTIVE. 

By JOHN WELLS, 
Drawing Master to Christ’s Hospital. 

London: Printed for and Sold by R. Ack- 
erman, Strand. 

‘Lhis day was Pabushed, in 8vo. price 15s. 

AN ESSAY ON CAPACITY and 
GENIUS; to prove that there is no origi- 
nal mental superiority between the most illite- 
rate and the most learned of mavkind. And 
that no genius whether individual or national, 
is innate, but solely produced by, and depend- 
ent on circumstances. Also an Enquiry into 
the nature of Ghosts, and other appearances 
supposed to be supernatural. 

Printed for Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ 
Court. 

Just Published, toolscap 8vo. with Wood- 
cuts, price 6s. extra boards. 

POETIC IMPRESSIONS, including 
the Washing Day, Ironing Day, Brewing Day, 
Quarter Day, and Saturday ; by Henry Ler, 
author of Dasn, a Tale; Caleb Quotem, &c. 
Manager of the Theatres Taunton, Bridgwater, 




















&c. 

London, Printed for and Sold by Sherwood, 
Neely, and Jones, Paternoster Row. 

Also, printed uniformly with the above, 
DASH, a Tale, - third edition enlarged, price 
gs. extra boards, 





On Monday will he published, 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
THE LAMENT OF ‘TASSO. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Lendon: Printed for the Proprietors by 
A. J. Vatpy, Tooke’s Court, Chancery Lane ; 
Published every Saturday, by HENRY CoLBuRN, 
Public Library, Conduit Street; Joun BELL, 
Dealer in Newspapers, Sweeting’s-Alley, Corn- 
hill; and Pinnock and Maunper, Book- 
sellers, at the Literary Gazette Office, No. 267, 
Strand, where Communications (post paid) are 
requested to be addressed to the Editor. Also 
supplied, and sent Free of Postage by’all Book- 
sellers, Newsmen, Stationers, ; the 
Road, in Town or Country. 
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